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Restoration of the Social Order 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


With the Holy Father we see in free competition, as it now 
exists, the main source of our economic ills and social abuses. 
Unregulated freedom is incompatible with order and with any 
concerted action for the common good. Man’s individual 
efforts do not automatically tend towards the welfare of society, 
but must be expressly directed to that end. Egotism and al- 
truism do not spontaneously work towards the same goal. In 
an organism the development and function of each separate 
organ are determined by its relation to the needs of the entire 
organism; if any organ grows independently, we have the dis- 
turbing phenomenon of hypertrophy, which destroys the sym- 
metry of the whole and eventually culminates in its disintegra- 
tion. Though society is not an organism in the strictest sense, 
still it possesses organic structure; accordingly the several 
factors entering into its constitution cannot enjoy an absolute 
freedom of action, for, if any factor acts without due regard for 
the common end, the result is injurious to all. If there is to be 
an economic order at all, it stands to reason that none of the 
constituent elements of this order can be allowed to act without 
regard for the common interests. Order essentially limits free- 
dom. The freedom claimed by the philosophy of liberalism is 
destructive of the social order and subversive of the common 
good. Social parasitism is its inevitable consequence, as our 
modern society based on economic liberalism conclusively shows. 

The diagnosis which the Holy Father gives of our acute social 
sickness is correct, and at the same time indicates the remedy 
that must be applied. Here are the passages relating to the 
subject: “Just as the unity of human society cannot be built 
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upon class warfare, so the proper ordering of economic affairs 
cannot be left to free competition. From this source have pro- 
ceeded in the past all the errors of the Individualistic school. ... 
Free competition, however, though within certain limits just and 
productive of good results, cannot be the ruling principle of the 
economic world. This has been abundantly proved by the 
consequences that have followed from the free rein given to these 
dangerous individualistic ideals.... In the first place, then, it is 
patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumulated, but 
immense power and despotic economic domination is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, and those few are frequently not 
the owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested funds, 
who administer them at their good pleasure.... This accumula- 
tion of power, the characteristic note of the modern economic 
order, is a natural result of limitless free competition which 
permits the survival only of those who are the strongest, which 
often means those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least 
heed to the dictates of conscience.’”! 

Truly, the Sovereign Pontiff puts his finger on the sore spot 
of our social organism. It is the total absence of social control 
of the economic activity of individuals, which as a logical result 
becomes parasitic and, instead of promoting the welfare of the 
entire social body, enriches inordinately and disproportionately 
those who exercise it. With this analysis the best economic 
thought of our days is in full agreement. Our economic order, 
if order it can be called, is characterized by chaos and anarchy. 
We have anarchy of production, anarchy of distribution, anarchy 
of markets, anarchy of money, and anarchy of credit; that is, 
none of these various functions in our present economic system 
are regulated by any principle that would take into account the 
requirements of justice or consider the good of society. The 
functions enumerated are neither coérdinated among themselves 
nor subordinated to the common weal. Yet, they are of their 
very essence social functions, and hence should be carried on 
for the benefit of all. It is evident, then, that what we need is 
an effective regulation of economic activity so that it functions 
in a socially beneficent manner. 


1 Quadragesimo Anno, 
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Money and Credit 

As an illustration we take the matter of money and credit, 
in which case it appears with striking realism how much evil 
results when that which ought to serve the good of the people 
is manipulated for selfish purposes. In a system such as our 
economic order, money and credit play an extraordinarily im- 
portant part. A shortage of money and the non-availability 
of credit at the critical moment have a paralyzing effect on the 
economic life of the community and cause widespread misery. 
We are here in presence of a power which may easily develop 
into a menace if it is not surrounded by the proper safeguards. 
The Holy Father clearly points out this danger when he writes: 
“The power becomes particularly irresistible when exercised by 
those who, because they hold and control money, are able also 
to govern credit and determine its allotment, for that reason 
supplying, so to speak, the life-blood to the entire economic 
body, and grasping, as it were, in their hands the very soul of 
production, so that no one dare breathe against their will.’’? 
It does not call for extended argument to prove that a power 
like this cannot be left uncurbed if it is not to degenerate into 
intolerable tyranny. The possibilities of abuse are too im- 
mediate to be ignored. In our days these potentialities of evil 
have come to full fruition so that drastic action is urgent. Justly 
Father F. H. Drinkwater observes: ‘Credit, says Pope Pius 
XI, is the very life-blood of the community. When it is juggled 
with for private ends, millions of men and women and children 
are going to suffer; to suffer not merely inconvenience or worry, 
but actual shortage of food, clothing, warmth and shelter, in a 
world where all these necessities of life are abundant. That is 
what is happening at present.... The process has now reached a 
climax of absurdity. Millions are workless with work all round 
needing to be done, and millions are more or less starving in a 
world where food is so plentiful that it has to be destroyed. All 
this simply because money does not circulate. Because neither 
public authorities nor private employers can have money for 
wages or doles or any other purpose except by getting into debt 


to the banks.’’* Public and private debts increase enormously, 


2 Loc. ctt. 
* “Money and Social Justice” (London). 
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and industry as well as government stagger under the burden of 
interest which they must pay to the powers of finance. That 
is the outcome of our unregulated finance and credit system. 

If it remained true to its purpose, money would circulate 
freely, as the blood courses through the veins and reaches every 
part of the organism, and purchasing power would be widely 
diffused. The goods produced would find markets, and there 
would be no stagnation of business. If sanely and socially ad- 
ministered, credit would be forthcoming whenever social need 
arises, and would be readily extended to industrial enterprises 
that are socially useful. As a matter of fact, credit is not man- 
aged in behalf of the community but in the interests of private 
gain. The extension of credit is prompted only by the prospect 
of personal profit with utter disregard for the public good. 
Not unfrequently credit is granted for the purpose of destroying 
one business for the benefit of another. Finance does not serve 
society unless its own interests coincide with those of the public. 
Often it is used in umsocial ways, as for example when it en- 
courages the international rivalry in armaments and fosters 
strife among the governments of the world. Money in our days 
dominates everything; it is the unchallenged power to which 
everyone must pay tribute. It has enslaved industry, which it 
exploits to an unprecedented degree. It has laid its hand on the 
governments of the earth, from which it mercilessly exacts a 
heavy toll. Instead of weakening, its grip on society goes on 
tightening and develops into a veritable stranglehold. We may 
say that we are living under a regime of usury, for there is hardly any 
business in the world which in some way or other is not beholden 
to the powers of finance, and must not pay heavily for its right 
to exist. Our churches and educational institutions groan under 
a crushing burden of debts. This is the yoke which uncontrolled 
finance has placed on human society. Nowhere could we see 
more clearly that a social function works havoc when left en- 
tirely in the hands of individuals. 

But the financial system itself is only a part of the larger 
economic order, and naturally reflects the character of this order. 
Financial anarchy can only exist where we have general economic 
anarchy, and hence the Sovereign Pontiff looks at this larger 
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context in which the money problem has its setting. ‘This 
accumulation of power,” he remarks, “is a natural result of 
limitless free competition.’’ Money reform does not go to the 
root of the matter, and would not even be possible as long as free 
competition remains. Nothing less than the abolition of un- 
restrained competition can really break the power of money. 
For where competition is unlimited, money attracts money and 
grows like the proverbial snowball rolling down a hill. 

The peculiar feature of the modern economic order is that it has 
transformed money (which by its innermost nature is a medium 
of exchange and a means of storing values for future use) into a 
creative agent producing more money. Now, this productive 
power is not inherent in money, as the medieval economists well 
knew, but belongs to it externally and accidentally on account 
of our competitive economic order; we would not say that it is 
purely fictitious, but it certainly is adventitious. Money be- 
comes invested with productive power where there exists un- 
regulated free competition, for only there can money be con- 
verted into actually productive capital. As a result of this, a 
great demand for money arises and finance becomes a power. 
Where there is no free competition, the demand for money 
remains very limited, and so money cannot attain to a dominat- 
ing position in the industrial world. The money-lender will not 
be the gigantic figure that he is in our days. Free competition 
has created the modern financier. With the disappearance of 
free competition his commanding stature will be reduced to 
humbler proportions. 

In a non-competitive economic system, where investment 
opportunities are reduced to a minimum, money will be shorn 
of its uncanny reproductive power and return to its natural state 
of sterility. It will chiefly serve purposes of consumption, since 
it cannot be turned into productive channels except to a very 
limited degree. That naturally will accelerate circulation, and 
as a result stimulate trade and industry. There is little sense in 
accumulating money which functions only as a medium of ex- 
change; none but a miser would think of putting it away and 
storing it up indefinitely, and the majority of men are not misers 
but use their money to satisfy reasonable needs. Deadlocks 
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as we have them now, in which money is hoarded and held for 
profitable investment and thus made unavailable for consumption, 
could not occur. 

In a system of unrestricted competition, money is the only 2 
means to secure economic security and to make provision for the : 
future. In that case its function of storing values for future use 
takes on exaggerated emphasis, and again it is hoarded and 
withdrawn from circulation. Where however, as it should be in a 
well-organized society, other provisions for economic security 
are made, money loses its importance; and in the same propor- 
tion greed and avarice vanish, since they are largely inspired 
by the prospect of having to face a penurious old age. Much 
to the point is what Father Drinkwater writes: ‘‘With the fear 
of personal insecurity banished, avarice would tend to dis- 
appear.’’* Personal insecurity is the inevitable concomitant of 
free competition and can be removed only by a true socialization 
of the economic system. 

We have chosen money and credit only as an illustration of the 
necessity of social control where a function bearing on the public 
good is concerned. But money is not the only function of this 
kind. Production and distribution in like manner must be 
regulated in such a way that they redound to the good of the 
community and not merely result in the enrichment of the few. 
There is no longer any controversy about this matter. Control, 
regulation, limitation, socialization on a vast scale are im- 
peratively necessary. The only question which remains to be 
settled is this: “By whom is this control in the interests of the 
community to be exercised?” And at this juncture we come 
to the parting of the ways. Two roads lie before us, the one 
leading in the direction of economic dictatorship with the ulti- 
mate goal of Communism or State Socialism, and the other point- 
ing to the restoration of the organic structure of society. 


- ie 2 





The Corporative Society 


At present there exists only one agency which could effec- 
tively cope with the situation and direct all forms of economic 
activity to the common good. That is the Government. Public 


Op. cit. 
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authority in the present disorganized condition of society alone 
is directly identified with the promotion of the common welfare. 
Whatever else there is in modern society represents private 
interests. The Government deals directly with individuals and 
individual groups. This is not a satisfactory condition, since on 
the one hand it endangers human freedom and on the other 
hand overburdens the Government. It will be impossible for 
any government, unless it usurps absolute power over all domains 
of life, to manage the economic affairs of the community. The 
difficulties confronting the NRA in our own country amply 
justify this assertion. Government activity lacks that pliability 
and flexibility required by the complexity of economic life. When 
its regulations work well in one direction, they commonly prove 
harmful in another. What is good for big business, is bad for 
small business. What benefits the producer, causes hardship to 
the consumer. Then, in case of governmental regulation, we have 
the interference of officials with a business of which they have 
but scant knowledge. There is likewise the danger that govern- 
ment intervention will unduly restrict private initiative, and thus 
really stop the springs of prosperity. The fear that the Govern- 
ment might make too lavish a use of the public money which 
comes into its hands when it presides over industry and business, 
is moreover not without foundation. The bureaucratic apparatus 
necessary to carry out government control over industry is well 
calculated to give us pause and fill us with apprehensions. Last, 
not least, it must be said that all control exercised in an atomistic 
and individualistic society such as ours cannot but be of a me- 
chanical and compulsory kind; such an externally enforced 
regulation will always be resented as arbitrary regimentation 
and eventually break down. We do not wish to belittle the 
achievements of the NRA. No doubt its machinery was neces- 
sary in our present conditions to do away with the most glaring 
abuses and wrongs of the existing system, but what we need is 
something that goes more to the root of things—namely, a true 
organization of society. Not a politization (if the term be par- 
doned) of industry is the urgent need of the hour, but a genuine 
reorganization. As Father Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., well says: 
“The keynote of the future will be codperation, and corporatism 
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and distributism’’—in other words, the regulation of economic 
activity, not by external government control, but by internal 
organic structure. 

In this restoration of society to its organic nature the State or 
civil government should take the lead. Thus, Pius XI ex- 
plicitly declares: ‘‘When We speak of the reform of the social 
order, it is principally the State We have in mind. Not indeed 
that all salvation is to be hoped for from its intervention, but 
because on account of the evil of Individualism, as We called it, 
things have come to such a pass that the highly developed social 
life which once flourished in a variety of prosperous institutions 
organically linked with each other, has been damaged and all 
but ruined, leaving virtually only individuals and the State.’’s 
The solution of the Supreme Pontiff differs from the Communistic, 
inasmuch as the Communistic State intends to retain this un- 
organized condition of society and make itself the only all-ruling 
social agency; whereas in the mind of the Holy Father the State 
should restore certain powers and functions to subordinate 
corporative bodies, and merely demand for itself supervision of 
their activities. Such an arrangement is advantageous for the 
State as well as for society, since a number of activities can be 
carried on better by these subsidiary organs, and public authority 
will thus be left free to do its real work more efficiently. The point 
is vital, and Pius XI takes pains to make the matter clear. Ac- 
cordingly he continues: ‘“‘It is indeed true, as history clearly 
proves, that owing to the change in social conditions much 
that was formerly done by small bodies can nowadays be ac- 
complished only by large corporations. Nevertheless, just as it is 
wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to the 
community at large what private enterprise and industry can 
accomplish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance 
of the right order for a larger and higher organization to arrogate 
to itself functions which can be performed efficiently by smaller 
and lesser bodies. This is a fundamental principle of social 
philosophy, unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its full 
truth to-day. Of its very nature the true aim of all social activity 
should be to help individual members of the social body, but 


5 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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never to destroy or absorb them. The State should leave to 
these smaller groups the settlement of business of minor import- 
ance. It will thus carry out with greater freedom, power and 
success the tasks belonging to it, because it alone can effectively 
accomplish these, directing, watching, stimulating and restrain- 
ing, as circumstances suggest or necessity demands. Let those in 
power, therefore, be convinced that tbe more faithfully this 
principle be followed, and a graded hierarchical order exist be- 
tween the various subsidiary organizations, the more excellent 
will be both the authority and the efficiency of the social organiza- 
tion as a whole and the happier and more prosperous the condition 
of the State.”’ 

Unfortunately these subsidiary corporative entities have been 
swept away, and thus the first concern of the State will be to 
revive them. Within these organizations, since they embrace 
employers and employees, exists harmony of interests, and to a 
large measure they can regulate their own affairs. Also between 
themselves these corporative groups can settle their differences 
on the basis of collective bargaining, since they enjoy legal stand- 
ing and can meet and discuss their problems on a footing of 
equality. But above them the State presides as the supreme 
arbiter. In such manner the interests of the individual, of the 
corporation and of society are safeguarded. Here also the En- 
cyclical provides general guidance: ‘The aim of social legisla- 
tion must therefore be the reéstablishment of vocational groups, 
... These groups, in a true sense autonomous, are considered by 
man to be, if not essential to civil society, at least its natural and 
spontaneous development.”’ 

The reorganization adumbrated by the Papal Encyclicals can 
assume different forms, and to give them the particular form 
required by special circumstances is the task of civil authority. 
The medieval guild system can only serve as a general pattern; 
it cannot simply be resurrected because it is inapplicable to our 
age. Still valuable suggestions may be derived from it, and 
above all should we try to recapture the spirit out of which it 
was born. In this respect the warning of Father Charles Plater, 
S.J., is very instructive: ‘We shall only make ourselves ri- 
diculous by advocating impossible measures such as the resto- 
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ration of the old guild system in all its details. What we need 
to do is rather to recover the social spirit which animated these 
guilds, and to embody it in institutions adapted to modern 
needs. This is a task of enormous difficulty and complexity, 
and demands untiring and concerted study.’"* The Holy Father 
does not supply the blueprints for social rebuilding; the technical 
aspects of social reconstruction lie outside of the jurisdiction of 
Christian morality, which only demands that the reconstructed 
society realize the ideals and requirements of justice, protect 
human rights and liberty, promote the common good, and provide 
reasonable safeguards against’ a recurrence of the economic 
abuses which our generation has witnessed. None the less, the 
right moral orientation will prove helpful also in the arrangement 
of the technical details. The chief thing in social reform, how- 
ever, is the supply of dynamic forces, and of these society stands 
in need lest it grow weary of the enormous task and become dis- 
couraged. Catholics can and should give to the movement en- 
thusiasm, courage and perseverance; for when the will to social 
reconstruction has become firmly rooted, the ways will easily 
be found. Our more determined will is a real contribution, and 
will lead more quickly to the discovery of apt means. Well 
Father Drinkwater says: ‘Our Lord’s Church, now as always, 
is the Fountain of supernatural motive-forces, inexhaustible, 
tremendous, unique on earth; nor can she ever cease to transmit 
His teaching on these social matters, however much the passing 
generation of Catholics may have closed their eyes to it. It is 
therefore likely that individual Catholics in considerable num- 
bers, taking to heart the words of the Common Father, will 
perceive the need of change, and will come forward in the spirit 
of justice and charity to work for it as ordinary citizens along 
with all other men of good will, but working probably with a 
more conscious purpose and a more ardent devotion just because 
they are Catholics.’”” 


* ‘The Priest and Social Action’”’ (New York City). 
7 Op. cit. 
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The Heartening Preacher 
By THE RicuT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“In the Apostolic enumeration of the threefold aim of preaching, 
ad @dificationem et exhortationem et consolationem (I Cor., xiv. 3), the 
third point now has special significance. We should indeed mistake the 
signs of the times if we failed to see that nothing would be more unwise 
than to preach gloomy sermons or indulge in threats and terrors and 
pessimistic views, for by our personal discontent we may make the truth 
unpalatable.”’—BisHoPp von KeppLer, Homiletic Thoughts and Counsels. 


I 


Perhaps we shall be surprised to find the note of comfort 
emphasized so often by the famous Bishop of Rottenburg in his 
“Homiletische Gedanken und Ratschlage.’’! His three lectures 
on Homiletics were delivered in the year 1910. We may ac- 
cordingly be tempted to argue that immense importance dwells 
both in the word “now” (“the third point now has special sig- 
nificance”) and in the troublous circumstances of Germany a 
whole generation ago. Any application of his views to America 
of the present day must await justifying proof. 

Howbeit, the learned Bishop speaks of ‘‘the vast extent of the 
subject-matter” of Homiletics and of ‘‘the limited time’’ at his 
disposal for the treatment of such an extensive theme in three 
lectures. His book is indeed a small one—125 pages of 200 words 
to a page. It is therefore worthy of note that, in spite of these 
limitations, his mind turns again and again to the thought of 
comfort for the priests who listened to him and for the flocks 
to whom they were to preach. The Catholic people needed com- 


1 ““‘Homiletic Thoughts and Counsels,”’ by the Rt. Rev. Paul William von Keppler, 
D.D., late Bishop of Rottenburg, translated by Rev. Hamilton Macdonald, M.A. 
(B. Herder Book Co.). Bishop von Keppler (b. 1852, d. 1926) was for 27 years Bishop 
of Rottenburg: ‘‘In every sense his death was a great loss, not only to his diocese, 
but to the Church at large. He was a champion of the homily and devoted his 
scholarship and the practical experience of a lifetime to reviving and establishing 
the study and practice of homiletics” (Translator’s Preface). In his own Preface, 
the Bishop tells us: ‘‘The First Homiletic Congress was held at Ravensburg from 
the 13th to the 15th of September, 1910, and was numerously attended by clergy from 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. Three lectures had been assigned to the author 
on the subject of present-day preaching.... Needless tosay, sucha survey could at 
best be but cursory because of the vast extent of the subject-matter and the limited 
time at my disposal.” 
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forting words. That such comforting words might be well and 
truly spoken, the priests themselves needed a comforting out- 
look. ‘‘Be comforted, be comforted, my people, saith your 
God”’ (Is., xl. 1). 

His purview embraced twelve considerations. No. 6 quoted 
the comforting words of Isaias and commented thereupon: 
“Preach joyfully and preach joy” (page iv). The italics are his. 
He is calling attention, in this place, to a comprehensive, an 
all-pervading, spirit in our preaching. This, then, is a general 
counsel. But he particularizes the counsel in several places in 
his brief treatise. 

(1) In his chapter on ‘The Social Movement” he tries, first 
of all, to comfort his priestly hearers. We do not as yet confront 
a notably great prominence of such a movement in America of 
to-day, but we may nevertheless meditate his views on this matter 
in order to anticipate the possibility of a spreading discontent 
amongst our people—a discontent that may be widespread, 
albeit as yet largely unorganized: “It would be mistaken and 
uncalled for to yield to cowardly despair, to give up preaching 
as useless in the face of the boisterous flood of the Socialistic 
advance. A sense of joyous courage is what we need. Chris- 
tianity has a right to take part in the solution of the social 
question. The Christian preacher should exhibit Christianity 
as a great social force, assist it in the attainment of its ideals, 
and direct its strength into the right channels. It is a mission 
that is by no means hopeless. In the ranks of workingmen, too, 
there are yearners after God; many are hungering for His Word 
in consequence of the nature of their work, which offers no satis- 
faction to heart and mind, and the one-sided insistence on 
material class-interests, the neglect of the needs of the soul, and 
the illusive promise of a glorious future that never comes’ (p. 
11). We may not hope to recapture for the workingman the 
spirit which Leo XIII, as a young man, attributed to the Italian 
laborer in the poem entitled Artigiano: 


He toils and sweats and watches long, 
And racks his weary head, 

How he may win for wife and child 
A scanty loaf of bread. 
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Yet is he happy—for no shapes 
Of guilt beset his way: 

In peace with God and man he toils, 
Singing the livelong day. 

It was the same Leo who, in his old age, penned his immortal 
Encyclical on the Condition of Labor—the workingman was no 
longer singing the livelong day. Bishop von Keppler had that 
Encyclical behind him as a charter of comparative freedom for 
the laborer. We have now the Quadragesimo Anno and the 
Catholic Action of Pius XI to help enforce the provisions of that 
charter. If the turbulent floods of Socialism in the Germany of 
the year 1910 could not dismay the zeal of our patient and learned 
Bishop, still less should priests of to-day yield to Gaesemnguenent 
in respect to Social Action. 

(2) We too have our Great Depression, with its social and 
parochial worries. And all of these political and financial worries 
coincide with what the Bishop styles ‘‘the decline of public 
morality and the dissemination of corrupting influences.’”’ He 
is now discussing ““The Moral Sphere,’’ and he remarks: “A 
sense of shame at the low level of society, a conviction of sin 
and misery, are evident signs of the times that cannot be over- 
looked. As we realize the psychical depression in which humanity 
is languishing, devoid of joy or peace, we are stirred to sympathy 
rather than indignation. Even the men of the world, the en- 
thusiastic heralds of modern culture, admit this. Many of them 
welcomed my book, ‘More Joy,’ acknowledging that the conditions 
of modern life are unfavorable to happiness. It is just these 
experiences, heartache and homesickness of the soul, qualms of 
conscience, a craving for joy and comfort, that are promoting 
the cause of God and His Church.... There is ample justifica- 
tion for the sermon, and we may take fresh courage, and with 
entire confidence, and a valuable experience to back us, continue 
to labor for the moral education of the masses” (p. 18). Priest and 
people alike must have joy in the heart rather than discouragement. 

(3) One olden bogey—‘“Science” as opposed to Religion— 
is fast disappearing, and need not make much demand on our 
time and our energies. In his chapter on “The Standpoint of 
Faith,” the Bishop says: ‘We need not be always inculcating 
the duty to believe, but should dwell upon the happy privilege 
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of faith, the blessing of having an authority in religion removed 
from all possibility of error; the gift of truth and the grace to 
accept it, which surpasses all natural science and dwells in hearts 
of good will as a source of light and life. We need to remind 
ourselves that the best preservative against diminution and loss 
of faith is a spirit of constant heartfelt thanksgiving for the truths 
of faith and the grace which enables us to accept them whole- 
heartedly”’ (p. 27). 

(4) Finally, I should like to quote in full the four pages de- 
voted by the Bishop to “Preaching Consolation’’—a chapter 
that has furnished me with the text placed at the head of this 
paper. But I must content myself with one sentence which 
immediately follows the quoted text: ‘Sympathy and charity 
demand that we should not belittle, much less treat with scorn, 
the burden of sorrow and trouble that rests upon mankind, but, 
on the contrary, set ourselves to help and uplift, to heal and to 
confort”’ (p. 68). 

It is pleasant for us to remember that we cannot spread happi- 
ness amongst others without unconsciously getting some of it 
ourselves. One writer has declared the same thought in more 
picturesque fashion: ‘Happiness is like jam: you can’t spread 
even a little without getting some on yourself.’’ I am now done 
with the Bishop’s stimulating and encouraging little volume, 
and can turn to fresh woods and pastures new. 


II 


We must preach both the Fear and the Love of God. Upon 
which of these two emulous steeds should the greater burden lie? 
Bishop von Keppler has sketched for us the discouragement of 
the world of to-day. He has bidden us to entertain sympathy 
and charity towards its sad and saddening plight. The Old 
Testament was one rather of fear than of love. The Prophet 
Isaias pictured its awful plight in such wise that the whole 
head was sick and the whole heart was sad. But it was the same 
Prophet that spake the comforting words: ‘‘Be comforted, be 
comforted, my people, saith your God.”” The New Testament is 
one of love: ‘‘Now there remain faith, hope and charity, these 
three: but the greatest of these is charity.” The special empha- 
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sis in our preaching would now seem to be Love rather than Fear. 

In this Review (August, 1934, pp. 1147-1153), Msgr. Belford 
discussed the question, ““What Is Wrong with Our Schools?’ 
My readers may recall that he bases his discussion on an article 
in The Acolyte contributed by Bishop Noll, which implied that 
something is wrong in Catholic school training but did not 
directly indicate the fundamental failing: ‘“The first fault the 
Bishop notices is religious indifference” (in some graduates of the 
system). This indifference “‘makes its appearance early, and in a 
short time undermines the religious practices which should be a 
part of the very life of every Catholic. It appears in neglect of 
prayer, lateness at Mass, missing Mass, inattention during the 
public services of the Church, contempt for sermons and in- 
structions, a critical spirit or attitude towards ecclesiastical 
authority, anti-clericalism, neglect and sometimes abuse of the 
Sacraments, open defiance of the laws of fasting and abstinence, 
and private judgment regarding matters of conscience.” 

Having thus summarized the Bishop’s complaint, Msgr. Bel- 
ford inquires: ‘‘Now, what is.the cause of this indifference, 
desertion, or rebellion? Can it be ignorance?’ He implies an 
answer at least partly in the negative, adding that ‘Bishop Noll 
thinks our system fails in not employing ‘the love motive.’ He 
does not say in so many words that we are using ‘the fear motive,’ 
but he implies it.’’ I shall not attempt to condense the interest- 
ing and valuable contentions made in the article, the main point 
of which is that children should be made to know God, and 
that parents must codperate with the teachers in this most im- 
portant business: because we must have some knowledge of 
God before we can truly be said to love Him. J[gnoti nulla 
cupido. But obviously this motive of Love is more powerful 
in guiding our Catholic life than is the motive of Fear. Such is, 
I think, the basis of the contentions put forth in the article. 

For my present purpose, then, I may suggest that a large 
part of a preacher’s effort should be directed toward the instruc- 
tion and the argumentation to be found in Msgr. Belford’s paper— 
that is to say, the preacher will present this Love-motive as some- 
thing to be inspired by parents and teachers alike in the hearts of 
children, but will also strongly emphasize the basic need of a 
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‘familiar’? acquaintance with the goodness and lovableness of 
God as something precedent to the Love itself which we should 
have in our hearts. 

Now, all of this doctrine is ‘“heartening,’’ whereas the mere 
doctrine of Fear is repellent. Catholics should strive to have that 
“joy in the Lord” of which St. Paul wrote so enthusiastically. 
And the preacher should also strive to emphasize this great 
desideratum in our lives. For the Catholic faith is one of joy, 
not of sadness, of gloom, of dark apprehensions, of servile toil 
in the practice of religious duties.2, Can we make our sermons 
take on this happy coloring? 

It is pleasant for us to find this thought brought into notable 
prominence by Fr. J. Elliot Ross in his Third Series of ‘‘Five- 
Minute Sermons” (B. Herder Book Co., 1934). His text for the 
sermon on the Second Sunday of Advent is taken from the 
Introit: ‘‘And the Lord shall make the glory of His voice to be 
heard in the joy of your heart.’’ The sermon begins as follows: 
“Last Sunday, at the beginning of a new ecclesiastical year, I 
called your attention to the note of joy expressed in the Introit 
of the Mass, and insisted that nine-tenths of the Introits have 
this element of joy, hope, and confidence, as contrasted with a 
small fraction having an element of fear. This seems to me to 
indicate the mind of the Church as to the proportion we should 
maintain between hope and fear, confidence and despair, joy 
and sadness. At the risk of tiring you with repetition, I am going 
to point out the emphasis placed on joy in to-day’s Mass.”’ 

This note of joyousness, begun in the sermon for the First 
Sunday of Advent and expounded more largely in the sermon 
for the Second Sunday, is again heard in the text from the Epistle 
for the Third Sunday: ‘Rejoice in the Lord always; again, I 
say, rejoice.” 

From the arguments of Bishop von Keppler and Bishop Noll, 
the argumentative views of Msgr. Belford and the practical 
application made by Father Ross, we may infer the practical 


conclusion that preachers should, in our troublous days, sound 


2In his “Literature and Dogma,’’ Matthew Arnold conceded the wonderful 
character of joyousness inherent in Catholicism: ‘‘Catholicism, we have said, laid 
hold on the ‘secret’ of Jesus, and strenuously . . . employed it; this is the grandeur 
and the glory of Catholicism . . . the chief word with Catholicism is the word of the 
secret: peace, joy.” The italics here are Arnold’s own. 
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again and again the heartening note of comfort, of joy in the 
Lord, of a certain kind of ‘‘familiarity’’ with God as the Great 
Father of all men, of His loving Providence and care for us, of 
that Heaven which awaits us after the wearisome strife of the 
world shall have ended for us.* 

One may nevertheless ask the “‘heartening’’ preacher whether 
the motive of Fear may be dispensed with in teaching and in 
preaching. No—for it is still the beginning of wisdom. But, as 
we know from our theological training, there are two kinds of 
Fear. A child that loves its father may very properly entertain 
the fear of offending him. But Love ought to be predominant 
in the child’s attitude. Similarly, the Love of God ought to be 
predominant in any Catholic life. The preacher can be hearten- 
ing whilst insisting on the necessary Fear. 

How, then, shall he treat of hell? Curiously enough, the same 
issue of the REVIEW containing Msgr. Belford’s paper gives us 
also a “Communication” from Father Martindale (pp. 1201-2) 
dealing with his own manner of speaking on hell. Let me ex- 
cerpt slightly from it: “I conceive that one of our great re- 
sponsibilities is, never to succumb to any solicitation to wash out 
the dogma of hell, nor even to make it seem ‘not so bad after all’... . 
Yet,.we are right in examining under what form we can best 
present the dogma. We do not, for example, describe heaven as 
‘sitting down to meat with Abraham,’ though Our Lord Himself 
did so. Personally, when speaking about hell, I always use the 
expression ‘fire.’ I should fear to be disloyal to tradition did I 
not do so. But perhaps we ought always to make it clear that 
hell is not the central point, the paramount motive, the control- 
ling factor, in Christian Life. I have known boys, in retreat, 
feeling that the retreat was practically over, when hell had been 
spoken of. I have known Catholics stop going to missions, once 
the sermon on hell had frightened them into going to Confession. 
‘Perfect love casteth out fear,’ and the essence of our Faith must 

3 The peace and joy of our Catholic Faith are spiritual and quiet characteristics. 
They are not bubbling emotions. Much less are they the stage-effects ridiculed by 
Charles Dickens in his character of the Rev. Mr. Chadband. But they are neverthe- 
less unquestionable facts of a life lived according to the ideals of our Faith. The 
preacher can illustrate this fact both from saintly biographies and from the peaceful 


gentleness of our Sisters in asylums, hospitals, schools—all of such places offering the 
most trying assaults on the nervous systems of humans. 
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be at least an imperfect Love. Hence I should like to see the 
Person of Our Lord overwhelmingly more important in any of our 
preaching than retaliation, whether in time or in eternity.” I have 
ventured to confer italics upon this closing sentence of his ‘‘Com- 
munication,”’ since it illustrates so well the way in which a 
preacher may be “‘heartening’’ without being ‘‘sentimental”’ in 
the emphasis which his sermons will place on Love rather than on 
Fear. Our Lord uttered terrible warnings, but even the meanest 
intelligence will perceive His superabounding and supereminent 
Love for the creation which He redeemed. 
































The Children’s Mass 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


When Our Lord became man, He lived, acted and spoke 
humanly. Therefore, He used words to tell us what He thought, 
felt and desired. When He said, ‘Suffer little children to come to 
Me and forbid them not,’”’ He expressed a wish, and that wish re- 
veals His love for children. He has made His Church the spiritual 
mother of men, and we know that the heart of a mother is full of 
love for her children; especially is she fond of the little ones who 
need more care than the others. 

Our Lord came to save all men. The process of salvation is the 
preservation of the innocent and the conversion of the sinful. 
But it is much better to preserve than toconvert. It is better 
to keep a vase from being broken than to mend it when it has 
been broken. Nowreck is so bad as the wreck of a soul by mortal 
sin. 

The Church has always recognized this, and has taken every 
precaution to keep children from losing their innocence. To the 
instinct which God has given to parents, the Church has added 
injunctions and exhortations, and, in particular, she has given 
example by establishing schools and promoting the vocations of 
religious men and women to supply what parents cannot or will 
not give, and supplement and perfect what the parents do give. 

One of our fundamental duties is worship. God created man to 
know Him, love and serve Him in this world, and be happy with 
Him forever in the next world. Worship is the recognition of 
God and the expression of the homage we owe to the Divine 
Majesty. We express this homage in prayer and sacrifice. 
Hence, parents should begin the work of instruction as soon as 
their children are capable of receiving information and impres- 
sions. Most Christian parents do this by teaching their babies 
to say God, Jesus; to invoke a few other names such as Mary and 
Joseph; to make the sign of the cross; to say a few simple 


prayers like ‘“‘God bless me,’’ “‘Dear Jesus, I love Thee,” etc. As 
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the children grow older, their parents teach them the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Act of Contrition, and various ejacula- 
tions. 

All this is simple. The parents, however, experience some 
difficulty in teaching their children how to hear Mass and receive 
the Sacraments. For the most part, they leave that work to the 
pastor or to the Sisters. These employ various methods and al- 
ways obtain good results. But the question arises: are the re- 
sults the best they can obtain? 


The Value of Method 


Method is ingrained in some persons, and it is positively hateful 
to others. Some of us accept without question a method of 
saying prayers, but will not tolerate a method of hearing Mass. 
To some of us “‘regimentation”’ is obnoxious. We do not approve 
military discipline in church, and especially in the celebration of 
the sacred mysteries or the administration of the Sacraments. 
We detest signals. We like the old practice when parents brought 
their children to church, and by their example taught them how to 
behave and assist at Mass. We like the family pew and the 
family gathering. 

But there is something to be said for rule and regulation, and 
even for mass functions and group action. Order is essential in a 
church service. Without it there is confusion, distraction, dis- 
satisfaction, and waste of energy, time and opportunity. The 
difference between a crowd and an orderly gathering is apparent. 
In all our churches there is some formation and some regulation. 
We reserve parts of the church. We use aisles and pews and com- 
munion rails. We have Communion days for our societies, and 
on those days we reserve pews for them and send them to Com- 
munion ahead of the general congregation. We train our choir 
and altar boys. We have processions. We fix the time for ser- 
vices and the administration of the Sacraments. 

As for signals, the church bell is an ancient institution and the 
sanctuary bell is prescribed. We use it to announce the entrance 
of the priest and the solemn parts of the service. We kneel, 
stand and sit with uniformity. 

The Rubrics are prescriptive and directive. They are given to 
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guide and control the sacred rites and to secure uniformity. The 
prayers at the foot of the altar, the Dominus vobiscum, the Orate 
r atres, the Ite, missa est—all these are directive signals and call 
for uniform action. 

What a mess the Sunday Masses would be in the large parishes 
of our cities if the people merely gathered, as they do in many 
European churches, for the Masses and sermons! 


The Children’s Mass 

Considerations like these have pointed to the need of some 
method of conducting the Mass for children in parishes where the 
little ones are numerous, and experience proves that the method 
works well even in small parishes and country churches. 

In one of the best regulated churches of the country the pastor 
will not have a Children’s Mass. He regards it with something 
akin to loathing. He believes in the family pew and in having 
the family group at Mass. This is admirable. Perhaps it is 
ideal. But can it be done? At least, is it convenient for the 
average home? In the average home the mother does her own 
work. She must attend an early Mass and hurry home to arouse 
her sleeping family, dress the little ones, and prepare the break- 
fast. This is a real task. Some of us can recall the search for 
shoes, stockings, collars, hats and coats—and, last of all, for Cate- 
chism and prayer book. If there is a Mass for the children, 
mother knows she need not accompany them. She is sure they 
will be met at the church by the Sisters and priests, who will show 
them to their places and guide them during the service. 


What Method Shall We Use? 

There is no such thing as a best method for conducting the 
Children’s Mass any more than there is a best method for adults to 
hear Mass. Like books of devotion, that method is best which 
bears the best fruit. It will have to be determined by the char- 
acter of the children and the facilities available. 

Some like to use a missal at Mass. Some like to say their 
Rosary. Some prefer silence and meditation. Some like the 
High Mass, and others like the Low Mass. Some like to go to 
Mass early, and others choose to go at a late hour. It is alla 
matter of taste and convenience. 
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But for children someone must select the method and teach 
them what the Mass is and how to act and pray while the Mass is 
going on. Later in life, when they know more, they can change 
and adopt another method, if they find one that suits them 
better. 

Just when the first method for children was devised, no man 
knoweth. The first I know of came from Father McMillan, 
C.S.P. He had charge of the Sunday School in the parish of St. 
Paul the Apostle in New York City. He spoke of it with en- 
thusiasm at conferences and especially at the Catholic Summer 
School. He interested many priests and led them to attend the 
Children’s Mass at the Paulist church. Some disliked it, but 
enough were so impressed that they either adopted that method 
or used it as a basis for one which would, they thought, be more 
suitable for their children. 


The Method Used at the Church of the Nativity 


Here is the method we use in the Church of the Nativity. It 
has been adopted by many priests in other parishes and dioceses. 
Some have discarded it, but the fact that nearly 2,000,000 method 
books have been sold proves that many have retained it. 

It was used at first in a parish where 1000 children attended the 
Children’s Mass. Before we introduced the method we found it 
hard to keep order. We had some twenty teachers acting as 
monitors, but their efforts were not always successful. With the 
method a priest in the aisle made it unnecessary io have any 
monitors. Keeping the children busy and interested solved the 
order problem. But the method did more. It taught them what 
Mass is, and it made them participate in it by saying appropriate 
prayers. These prayers are taken from the liturgy so that the 
children recite in English what the celebrant is saying in Latin. 

As the celebrant enters the sanctuary, the children rise and say: 


Prayer Before Mass 


This church is the house of God. I have come here to worship 
Him by offering the holy sacrifice of the Mass. I offer this holy 
sacrifice, O Lord, to adore Thee, to praise Thee, to thank Thee, to 
atone for my sins, and to obtain from Thee virtue, health, and 
happiness for myself and for all my friends. 
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It may be superfluous to point out that this prayer tells the 
children that they are not in an ordinary hall or auditorium, but in 
“the house of God’’; that they should, therefore, show to God the 
respect and reverence He deserves: that they have come on no 
ordinary errand, but ‘‘to worship Him”’; that the act of worship 
is the highest conceivable form of worship, “‘the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass’”’; that they are about ‘‘to offer’’ that sacrifice, and they 
are to offer it for the ends and purposes for which our Blessed 
Saviour instituted it—to adore, praise, thank, atone and plead; 
that they are to offer it for themselves and for all their friends, the 
living and the dead. 

The foundation of that prayer is the Ego volo celebrare missam, 
which the Church recommends the priest to say before he ap- 
proaches the altar. We can adapt the rubrical and liturgical 
prayers, but we cannot improve upon them. 

By the time this prayer has been said, the celebrant is ready to 
begin the prayers at the foot of the altar. We then make the 
sign of the cross with him and say: 


I kneel before Thy altar, Lord! Thou seest my body and my 
soul. Thou knowest all my thoughts. My sins make me unworthy 
to appear before Thee. I confess my sins and beg Thy pardon. 


Then we say the Confiteor with the celebrant. As he ascends 
the steps to begin the Introit, we sing a hymn or recite with him 
the Gloria in excelsis. While he reads the prayers, the Epistle 
and Gospel, we read them in English. 

After the Gospel there is an instruction. Usually it deals with 
the Gospel. It begins with the question: ‘“‘Who wrote the 
Gospel you have just heard?’ The children know this question is 
coming, so they pay attention and are ready to answer and to 
tell what ‘‘Gospel’”’ means; how many Gospels there are; who 
wrote those Gospels; which of these writers were Apostles. ‘In 
the Gospel of to-day,’ we ask (for example), “what does St. 


John say?”” Or: ‘‘What did Our Lord say or do?” 

For a quarter of an hour this sort of catechism proceeds, the 
priest in the pulpit interrogating and calling on now a boy, now 
a girl, now a big child, now one of the little ones. 

Of course, some of the answers are stupid, but some are wise and 
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almost wonderful. At any rate, the whole congregation, adults 
and children, are interested, thinking and /earning. More thana 
few have confessed that they learn more from these instructions 
than they do from sermons. Besides, they uncover considerable 
hidden talent and make the children feel at home in church and 
friendly with the instructor—a feature by no means negligible. 

Not so long ago the writer was on his way to Washington. A 
gentleman approached him, saying: “Father, you may not 
remember me, but I attended your school some 25 years ago. I 
have never forgotten the way we were taught to hear Mass. [I 
remember all the prayers. I use them every Sunday, and I have 
taught them to my children.”” One statement like that may not 
mean much, but “‘straws show which way the wind blows.” 

After the instruction, we recite the Apostles’ Creed, while the 
celebrant says the Nicean Creed. Perhaps it would be better to 
recite that magnificent profession of faith, but it is somewhat dif- 
ficult for children. 

At the Offertory, we begin with this prayer: 


Thy priest offers bread and wine to Thee, Lord. Soon they shall 
be changed into the body and blood of Thy Divine Son, who will 
offer Himself to Thee as He once offered Himself on Mount Calvary. 


We use an English translation of the prayers at the offering of 
the bread and the wine, and sing a hymn which occupies us until 
the Consecration. Then, in silence, we adore Our Blessed Lord at 


the Elevations. 
After the Elevations, we say these prayers: 


Lord Jesus Christ, I believe Thou art now really and truly pres- 
ent on this altar under the appearance of bread and wine. I adore 
Thee, for Thou art the Son of God. I thank Thee, for Thou hast 
died to save my soul. Enable me always to love Thee and serve 
Thee. 

Receive, Holy Trinity, this sacrifice which we offer in memory 
of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in honor of our Blessed Mother Mary, and of all the Saints. 
May it add to their glory and bring salvation to us, and may they 
pray for us in all our necessities. 

Look down, Heavenly Father, upon Thy Divine Son. He is now 
present on this altar. Remember His wounds, His prayers, His death. 
He offers Himself for us now, as He once offered Himself on the Cross. 
For His sake have mercy on us. 
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) Remember, Lord, the souls of the faithful departed. Have mercy 
on my dead relatives and friends, and on all the souls in Purgatory, 
particularly on those who have no one to pray for them. 


After the Lord’s Prayer 


Deliver us from evil, Lord. Through the prayers of our Blessed 
! Mother and all the Saints, grant us peace. Keep us from sin, and 
guard us from every danger. 
Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
on us. 
Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
on us. 
Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, grant us | 
peace. ; 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thou didst say to Thy Apostles: ‘Peace I : 
leave you, My peace I give you.’”’ Consider not my sins, but think of | 
Thy Church, and grant to all her members peace and unity forever. 
Then say, three times: 


Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof. 
Speak but the word and my soul shall be healed. 


At the Communion 


Dear Jesus, 1 desire to receive Thee. Thou art really and truly 
present in the Blessed Sacrament. Come to me, I pray, and fill my 
soul with Thy holy grace. Give me light to know my duty and 
strength to do it. Enable me to love Thee and serve Thee all the 
days of my life. Amen. 


Then may follow a Hymn, the Acts of Faith, Hope, Love and Contri- 
tion. 
At the End of Mass 


May this holy sacrifice which I have offered please Thee, Lord. 
May it bring Thy blessing upon me, and upon all for whom I have 
offered it, through the merits of Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


No claim is made that this method is perfect or the best in use. 
It is presented for what it is worth. Some one will certainly im- 
prove upon it. The more it is improved, the more good it will do, 
but, in the meantime, we dare hope that it will receive a trial. 
If it is not what you want, by all means reject it and make one of 
your own. 











Ill. The Beauty of His House 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


Naturally, if you kept your ears open during the Congress, you 
heard various criticisms of it in gross and in detail. The one I 
single out was not, of course, heard upon Catholic lips, and it was 
due, I think, not a little to a non-Catholic desire to “‘crab’’ it, 
especially as you had to say something, if you were not Catholic, 
to minimize the significance of anything so startling. It was, 
that you can always whip up “Latin’’ emotions into a scalding 
froth, and that the Congress was nothing but the triumph of Ex- 
ternalism. 

Now, it is easy to say ‘‘nonsense’’—especially as the critics were 
probably asleep when thousands were going to confession and re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. And I emphasize the fact that the 
Congress was not merely emotional nor an affair of pageantry. 
Indeed, I was surprised how much less violent was the external 
emotion manifested than I had expected; probably further North 
it would have been greater. 

But no one could have been franker than the Congress speakers 
themselves about the danger of externalism, which indeed besets 
any religion or anything else that makes use of externals, as any- 
thing human ought to do. Thus, people can go on for quite a 
long time making use of some convention, or piece of ritual, the 
meaning of which has long ago lapsed; all of a sudden, they find 
it not only inconvenient but meaningless, and give it up abruptly 
and so do all their friends who, without knowing it, have been 
thinking the same. Thus, I have known of a group who gave up 
going to Mass, because one of them suddenly asked: ‘Why 
should we go?” And the others abruptly perceived that they 
could suggest no reason for going. 

It was interesting to see, during the Congress, how concerned 
were the speakers with this sort of question, though it was touched 
on as a rule but indirectly. Yet, I thought that an attempt was 
being made, deliberately or not, to start among children and the 
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young men of Catholic Action what we should call elsewhere a 
liturgical revival. It was noticeable that during the great Pro- 
cession vernacular hymns were sung—though semi-liturgical 
hymns were also used, but never, I think, any of the great Eu- 
charistic hymns. Indeed, though the Missa de Angelis was 
freely used, with printed directions that everyone was to sing it, 
I could not feel that the people produced any great volume of 
sound—those in our stand were not singing at all. It is true that 
the loud-speakers amplified the choir so much that you heard 
them rather than anything else; but we have to confess that even 
the choir did not know the Te Deum, and in a word there was no 
“detonation” of Divine Praises such as set the pigeons wheeling 
from the towers of Sydney Cathedral and was audible even in the 
aeroplanes above them. Perhaps there was more “‘congrega- 
tional’ singing than there was in the very silent Dublin Con- 
gress; there, on the other hand, incessant Rosaries were said by 
all, and you were probably in presence of a “‘Rosary-tradition.”’ 

At Buenos Aires, however, the children had certainly been 
trained to sing their Mass, and even sang the Lauda Sion—or so 
I heard, for I was in the confessional at the time and could not be 
present. The Missa Dialogata was, however, warmly recom- 
mended for use whenever young men were having some ceremony 
of their own. It became, therefore, at once visible that any 
liturgical “‘revival’’ was not being thought of in terms of esthetics, 
but of practical value in sincerity of worship. 

We might ask whether, when all is said and done, silent as- 
sistance at Mass should be much more than tolerated. Even to 
follow, silently, in one’s Missal is the more difficult option. You 
have to be not only well-educated to find your way about a Missal, 
assuming that you have got one and do not mind carrying it 
through the streets and so forth; and you have to have a great 
deal of good will—we cannot assume that the ordinary Catholic 
is going to take much trouble over his prayers. I know that there 
are very many ways in which Mass can be legitimately and even 
fruitfully “heard,” as they say. (I do not care for the expres- 
sion, ‘‘hearing’’ Mass: just in proportion as you realize that Mass 
is a thing you do, you would not naturally describe yourself as 
“‘hearing’’ it.) But in the concrete, I ask myself what propor- 
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tion of our Catholics make intelligent use of these methods. 
They are present “‘physically’’—this, by itself, we know is not 
enough even to satisfy the precept: in some sense you must be 
present in mind, and I suppose that the “intention’’ of doing 
what you are ordered to do (i.e., going to Mass) is about as much 
(over and above physical presence) as a large percentage of Mass- 
goers contribute. And they are obviously exempt from grave 
sin. But who could say that this is very satisfactory? No one 
could say it is ideal! I should go further, and say that the Office 
as said by very many nuns is ‘‘an act of worship,” even though 
they do not understand a word of it. But how difficult a one! 
How apt to become tedious and a matter of routine! How natu- 
ral it is, therefore, that they should prefer non-liturgical ‘‘devo- 
tions” out of “‘little books’’-—just as many of the laity own to 
preferring Benediction to Mass, partly because it looks prettier, 
but also because it is simpler and they understand better what is 
happening, and do do a certain minimum of singing. Not that 
this participation is necessarily intelligent. I often quote the 
occasion when I set the O Salutaris as an “‘unseen,” to the top 
class but one in a Catholic school: two boys translated “‘hostia’’ 
as “enemy,” and several as “host,’’ meaning the welcomer of 
guests. When I asked what “enemy” could possibly mean in 
the context and circumstances—well, they had never thought 
whether it meant anything. And they accepted ‘host’ in the 
wrong sense with that kind of docility with which too many 
prayers are accepted: you are prepared for things being put oddly 
in church, you do not expect prayers to be ‘‘talked”’ naturally. 
Now, it is quite clear that the Liturgy expects itself to be taken 
seriously and actively. It says that the walls are to resound 
“magnis populi vocibus’”: that the people “gestiunt’’ to carry 
the palms—-or candles—in their hands: they are quite excited 
at the thought of doing so. My Missal is not accessible at the 
moment, and I cannot accurately verify these allusions; but they 
are easily recognizable. How definitely the Exultet expects it- 
self to be understood! It is not only a superb flight of poetry, 
but at the same time absolutely conversational! So long as the 
Church keeps these things in her Liturgy—and it is inconceivable 
that she should let go of them—it really is tragic that our people 
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do not (almost, you might say, are not allowed to) understand 
and like and want to use them. But how many go to Easter 
Saturday services—if only because the new fire and the Candle 
are quaint and picturesque to look on at, and so is the Blessing of 
the Font (for that tiny minority who can see it), and Mass is 
after all Mass! But in the middle come those Prophecies, which 
could be made so interesting, but never (in my experience) are: 
and as for the exceptionally grand prayers between them, the 
celebrant is usually too tired by then to do more than recite them 
loyally, and no one else attends to them at all. 

I cannot imagine anything more magnificent than that throng 
at Palermo, all of it chanting its Amens with conviction, and 
praying ‘‘magnis vocibus”’ that the Lord might be with the spirit 
of the Priest. And indeed at Easter, to return to that—if only 
everyone sang the triple Deo Gratias, with true gratitude for the 
Resurrection of Our Lord! 

Now, here is a serious matter. Are our Catholics usually over- 
whelmed with gratitude for the Resurrection of Christ? And do 
they see in it the pledge of their own resurrection, first of all from 
sin, and then from this ‘‘dying life,’”’ which the first Christians so 
well realized that it was? Somehow the Cross at Palermo was a 
triumphant Cross; but I do not know whether we have not taken 
the easier, more romantic course, by insisting so much on the 
Passion and Death of Our Lord, and allowing Easter to become 
so “ecclesiastical”’ a feast. 

It might even be worth asking how large a part gratitude plays 
in our religious life. It is hard to find anyone who knows what 
the meaning of ‘‘Eucharist’’ is, and I do not suppose that grati- 
tude is so primarily their mental state that they would want to 
call their central act of worship by that sort of name. If there 
is one ancient, tremendous, and popular moment in Mass, it is 
the Sursum Corda, the Gratias Agamus, and the glorious Preface! 
I have heard South African natives sing that “‘section’”’ of Mass— 
rather quicker, maybe, than we should sing it—with intense con- 
viction. They really did know that they had been freed—had 
“risen’’—and were grateful. 

There was much more that one could comment on as incidental 
to, or suggested by, the Congress; but these three considerations 
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appear to me to be far-reaching and calculated to cause us a cer- 
tain anxiety but also to cheer us because action is so clearly in- 
dicated, and so manageable. It would be a consoling thing if 
laymen—as they quite well could—assisted the priest by studying 
and teaching the Liturgy, and not only to altar-boys but to 
others. To altar-servers, no doubt, too: for, again, I cannot 
think it is at all satisfactory that most little boys should gabble 
their responses as they do—yet what else are they sure to do, if 
they have no idea of what the words mean? Such ‘‘serving’’ 
tends merely to over-familiarize them with the Altar, and does 
not have any of the enduring fruits of piety which it is popularly 
supposed to. 
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Are Lost Souls Eternally Tortured? 
(Concluded) 
By Joun A. O'BRIEN, PH.D. 


As a last trench of defense my opponent may fall back from the 
infallible teachings of the Church to declarations that are fallible 
but authoritative. In fact, he has done this already by saying 
or hinting more than once in both his articles that my position 
lacks the deference for the non-definitive statements of the 
Church, or the views of theologians, that a Catholic should feel 
and show. I know not what he refers to when he admonishes 
about respect due the Church. My whole aim from my first 
article to now has been to defend the Faith of the Church against 
the attacks of those who do not understand her real position, or 
who do not distinguish between the Church and churchmen or 
theologians. One who has been on the firing line for years knows 
well that a principal reason for modern unbelief and hatred of 
religion is the caricature of God which has impressed itself on 
the minds of many persons as a result of certain rigoristic specu- 
lations about hell. This difficulty is being urged more and 
more, even by Catholics, and it has forced me to look into this 
subject very carefully for a long time. 

Knowing from experience that it is worse than futile to offer 
rigoristic conceptions to attackers or to those who are troubled 
by doubts, I have guided myself by the two principles of the 
Church’s doctors, that we should never expose religion to con- 
tempt by our reasonings about it, or so link up our Faith with 
human explanations that, if the latter fall, the former will seem 
to fall with them. Now, I submit that this is not the viewpoint 
of one lacking in respect. My thoughts and words speak for 
themselves, since I have continually referred in this dispute to the 
judgment of the Church and the truth of the revelation she guards. 

It is true that Fr. Connell offered one Decree of a Church 
Congregation against me, namely, the decision of the Sacred 
Penitentiary of April 30, 1890, but he admitted that the Decree 
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was only disciplinary. I discussed this and similar Decrees in 
my article of October, 1934. In addition, I would remark here 
that not all disciplinary Decrees are binding everywhere in the 
Church.'® The truth of this statement is readily seen in the dif- 
ferent practices suited to local conditions in non-essential mat- 
ters. Thus, while the clergy may marry in the Orient, this is not 
permitted elsewhere; while meat may be eaten on days of absti- 
nence in Spain, the same concession is not given to other places; 
while marriage guarantees are exacted generally, exceptions have 
been permitted in Germany; and so on. Certainly marriage, 
at least, is as much connected with doctrine as is hell-fire. More- 
over, the difficulties of insisting on a real, material fire in hell, 
pointed out in my October article, remain unanswered. But 
this is all beside the point. I have repeated several times that the 
nature of hell-fire is not our present question. 

Now as regards the theologians, it is true that I have criticized 
their views when they were speaking for themselves as theolo- 
gians, even though there was more or less agreement among them 
and for a considerable time. In this, however, there was no 
thought of disrespect, as I am second to none in honoring our 
great divines, like Augustine, Thomas, Bonaventure, Scotus, 
Suarez, Bellarmine, Liguori, and other lights. I appreciate, 
too, that theology is one of the treasures of the Church and a 
blessing to the world. On the other hand, it is clear that ma- 
jorities are very often wrong, even in theology, as I have shown 
and as experience proves;'’ that sacred science itself contains 
straw, wood, stubble, as well as gold, silver, precious stones; 
that even Aquinas spoke of the chaff in his own wondrous writ- 
ings; that theologians, like other scientists, have a habit of 
repeating one another down the ages; that the Church has had 
more than once to reprove them for idle speculations on matters 
surpassing sense and reason. 

What has chiefly moved me to protest against certain theolo- 
gians here is that on the subject of hell they have not only shown 








1% See Hugon, ‘“‘Tract. Dog.,”’ IV, 423. 

1 Another example I may give here is the witchcraft delusion which lasted for 
centuries. As Innocent VIII reports, the theologians at the time generally gave 
credence to the practice by witches of such evils as intercourse with incubi and suc- 
cubi, damage to cattle and crops, infliction of pain and disease, interference with 
generation, etc. (The Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, 676). 
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a special weakness for undue speculation (or, better, of unbridled 
imagination), but have even uttered views about it which seem 
scandalous, shocking, and distinctly harmful. Our Lord never 
made hell a theme, but introduced it only casually and briefly 
while discoursing on other matters, and always avoided minute, 
horrifying descriptions. Theologians, on the contrary, have 
revelled in their descriptions, and from what they have said 
about the geography, temperature, inhabitants, activities, pains, 
blasphemies, etc., of the infernal regions, one would think they 
had been there. What is worse, they seem to have vied with 
one another in piling horror upon horror. Below in the dark 
abyss we are shown the vast majority of the human race lying 
in a raging furnace of fire, and overwhelmed with woes of every 
description, which are never diminished but rather increased; 
while above God laughs at the writhing wretches and reproaches 
them with curses, the Saints looking on and receiving an in- 
crease of beatitude from the sight! 

This is no exaggeration of what theologians have taught. 
Some have added to the picture infants who, tbrough no fault 
of their own, died without Baptism and are immersed in torment- 
ing flames, or living a life stunted and dreary whose very cease- 
lessness and hopelessness would make it an excruciating torture. '® 
These terrors have even been spoken of as ‘“‘most consoling,” 
as the late Fr. Hugon is reported to bave said. 

Frankly, I do not hesitate to say that I reprobate such unwar- 
ranted barbarity and ruthless theology. Loyalty to the sacred 
science itself has prompted me to look for theologians who are 
capable of better things and a more Christian outlook on life 
here and hereafter. Fortunately, individual theologians are not 
Theology, and still less are they the Church. The rude and 
crude speculations about hell, as about purgatory and limbo, 
have given and are giving way to ideas more consonant with the 
nature of God and the instincts of humanity. 

We have already shown that the theological teaching on the 
punishment of lost souls has been greatly tempered through the 





18 To make it worse, these infants in Limbo must be an immense multitude. From 
the rates of infant mortality I judge that their number must be a large percentage of 
the combined numbers of human beings in heaven, hell and purgatory. 
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ages. In the early centuries hell was described in ways that 
make the blood run cold; and even as late as the time of Abelard 
the torture of lost infants was commonly held. In the thirteenth 
century there came a decided change, to the effect that infants 
were not subjected to the penalty of sense, and even the repro- 
bate were said mercifully to be punished less than they deserve. 
In modern times the idea of the torture of infants has practically 
disappeared, and morbid descriptions of hell itself are quite un- 
beard of.'° 

In our time an indication of this modification in theology is 
found generally in catechisms and sermons. These writings, as 
is only natural, always simply repeat and reflect the general teach- 
ing of theologians; and so they contain, along with the unchang- 
ing dogmas of faith, also many opinions and speculations which 
are subject to modification and correction. Nor do they always 
draw the line between the official doctrine and the Church and 
matters of popular belief or current exposition. A study of ser- 
mons and catechisms, however, will enable one to note theological 
trends, and to see in particular how the speculations concerning 
hell have been changing on the whole in the direction of far greater 
mildness. The development has not been uniform, it is true, 
and discordant notes are still with us. Two violent setbacks 
took place at the time of Peter Lombard and during the Renais- 
sance. The latter was a period of decadence in theology, as in 
art, music and letters, when the esteem for style, the pagan 
classics, and oratorical impressiveness were so extravagant that 
accuracy and correctness were often slighted for their sake.” 
This, however was a deviation from the simple, devotional and 
sounder spirit of Medieval Preaching and instruction; and in 
recent years it bas been losing ground rapidly. Its products 
were sermons of the Jonathan Edwards type and catechisms like 
those of Fr. Furniss, both of which are decidedly out of style 
to-day, especially in civilized countries and among educated 
people. 





1 See Bishop John S. Vaughan, in Irish Eccl. Record (March, 1919), p. 180; Rev. 
C. Roberts, Austral. Cath. Record (July, 1934), 218, 220; (Oct., 1934), 239; Summa 
Theol., I, Q. xxi, art. 4, ad 1. 

*” Mattheus Kurz, O.Cist., “Die Hellenpredigt,”’ in Theologisch-praktische Quartal- 
schrift (1934), IV, 748 sqq. 
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On our present subject sermons have changed in our own days 
even more than catechisms and text-books of theology, though 
these latter have also been considerably toned down, as any 
student must know. Fr. Connell is surely aware and will admit 
that the sizzling, frying, boiling, roasting descriptions that are 
found in doctrinal and ascetical works written about sixty years 
ago would not be admitted into the catechisms, sermons or 
theological manuals of to-day. My criticisms, then, were not 
directed against all theologians, but on’y against those who have 
indulged in exaggeration, imaginative speculations, lurid descrip- 
tions and heartless assertions that would make God appear as 
a monster. 


Eternal Torture Is Both Undivine and Inhuman 


We have seen so far that the doctrine of eternal torture can- 
not be proved either from the Solemn Magisterium of the Church, 
or from the Ordinary Magisterium, or from the non-definitive 
and current teaching of the Church, or of theology. Moreover, 
such a doctrine is as unbecoming to the nature of God as it is 
revolting to human reason. Better to understand what I mean 
by this, let it be first observed that we are no longer living in the 
Middle Ages, when cruelty and torture were practised by both 
Church and State. We are now living in an age of refined 
sensibilities unequalled before in the history of mankind; in an 
age when in the most civilized countries of the world, like England 
and America, every effort is being made to spare from human and 
even animal pain and to relieve suffering of all kinds, even in the 
punishment and execution of the worst criminals. And hence 
let me once more remind the reader that the crucial question in 
my mind throughout this whole discussion has been this: “Is it a 
de fide doctrine of Christianity and Catholicism, to which we 
must all assent, that for those who die in the divine displeasure 
(often with but one or a few mortal sins on their consciences) 
the God of love and mercy revealed by Christ in the New Testa- 
ment has prepared or permitted an eternity of unspeakable tor- 
ture to which no horrors of Assyrians, Tatars, Vandals, Iroquois, 
or Apaches can even be compared? Has the Father of infinite 
wisdom, justice, and long-suffering, who created frail man with- 
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out his asking or consent, who placed him here in a world of 
hardship and temptation, where the way of virtue is so hard 
and the way of evil so easy, arranged or permitted such a dread- 
ful fate ultimately to befall children whom he is said to cherish 
with an everlasting love, infinitely surpassing that of any earthly 
father or mother? Is this a part of the Good News which the 
gentle Son of God, the loving Saviour of mankind, and the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus brought to earth? Is this a teaching of the New 
Law of love as contrasted with the Old Law of fear? Is it for an 
end like this that human parents in love and hope bring forth so 
many of their children? For a doom like this that innumerable 
millions are born into a troublous world where they eke out a 
miserable existence of toil and suffering? For this ultimately 
that so many human beings spend their brief life here largely 
amid sorrows and tears?”’ Is this, I repeat, what we must believe? 

Do not speak of mystery in a matter so horrible! There is no 
mystery about it. It is a plain blasphemy. It outrages reason 
and every finest instinct. It negatives all the known attributes of 
God. It charges the Supreme Being with a cruelty as incon- 
ceivable as it is inexpressible. And to retort that man is free to 
make his own choice for weal or woe is but a superficial and 
cowardly subterfuge resorted to in order to evade an appalling 
difficulty. It is to close our eyes to all the deeper facts in the 
case and make a mockery of argument, as anyone should be able 
to see who reflects for a moment on the darkened intellect, the 
weakened will, and the vehement tendency to evil with which 
man is unavoidably handicapped from birth to death on earth. 
No, it will not do thus to flout reason and God’s attributes. It 
will not do so to expose our faith to scorn and contempt. 

But lo, it is a wild dream, a nightmare that would thus oppress 
us! Such a doctrine is not and cannot betrue. It is not Moloch 
that we are called upon to worship, but a God of love and mercy 
who has revealed Himself as a Father having compassion on the 
children of His hands. Being all-holy and good, He must hate 
and punish sin, but He will not be angry forever. He knows 
how to punish without doing violence to His own nature and our 
reason. He made us, and not we ourselves. He knows our 
frame; He remembers that we are dust (Ps. cii). 
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There is then no divine revelation, neither could there be, 
that God will punish human souls forever with “excruciating 
tortures.”” And for the same reason the Holy Church has not 
made and could not make any solemn pronouncements to this 
effect. She does indeed allow her theologians and preachers 
much freedom and latitude to argue and speculate about many 
things, even including the life to come, and does not intervene 
save when absolutely necessary; but she knows also what harm 
can be done to faith and to souls by picturing God not only as 
undivine, but as actually inhuman and worse than brutal. 

And, after all, let us calmly ask ourselves: ‘“What good would 
it do to torture souls without end in another life for sins, however 
numerous and grave, committed during a few years on earth?” 
It must be that God does all things for the best. But what high 
and noble end would be served by such treatment of the frail 
creature at the hands of the Almighty Creator? To allege the 
satisfaction of justice is to refute the contention, because the 
very justice as well as the mercy of God would forbid a punish- 
ment so really out of proportion with the crimes. To refer to 
the so-called infinity of sin is sheerest nonsense when applied to 
man. Sins are imputed in so far as they are apprehended. But 
what finite mind can take in the Infinite? What created intel- 
ligence can really understand what it means to offend an infinite 
God? Knowledge regards objects as they are in the mind, and 
not as they are in themselves: Quidquid recipitur, ad modum 
reciprentis recipitur (see Summa Theol., II-II, Q. xxiii, art. 6, 
ad 1). 

, Eternal Duration of Lost Souls 

At the close of my article in October, 1934, I asked Fr. Connell 
to consider sometime whether the lost might not ultimately 
cease to exist in their conscious individuality and personality. 
Once again let it be observed that there was no thought in this 
suggestion of the existence of hell, or of the eternity of hell, in 
so far as its essential punishment or the loss of God and beatitude 
and all supernatural goods is concerned. I cannot insist too 
strongly that we should not identify hell and eternal punishment 
with eternal torture. As soon as we confuse these thoughts, 
we get off the question under discussion. Thus, when the State 
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executes a criminal, it inflicts on him a capital and eternal punish- 
ment, without, however, continuing to torture him. Neither 
had I in mind, in raising this question of the continued existence 
of the damned, to deny or doubt the infliction in eternity of a 
positive or accidental punishment proportioned to unforgiven 
debts and grave offenses, finite and temporal in themselves, 
which men contract and commit in this life. The point, then, 
was only about the eternal duration in actual individual existence 
of the damned, and by consequence also of the eternal duration 
of the positive, conscious suffering and torture of those who are 
eternally lost. 

Fr. Connell was so astonished at the mere suggestion of such a 
question, as he says in his January article, that he could hardly 
believe his eyes. Apparently it was a new and startling thought 
for him. New thoughts and new ideas sometimes have a way of 
surprising and astonishing people, especially if all their lives 
they have been taking certain things for granted, and have 
been thus allowing their minds to run along in ruts, never stop- 
ping to think whether what everyone has been saying is true or 
false, or in what sense it is true and in what sense it is false. 
Thus, it was once on a much larger scale that all the older Scholas- 
tics, shortly before the time of St. Thomas, were horrified at the 
suggestion of introducing Aristotelian philosophy into the Church. 
So it was when Abelard, against the age-old teaching of Fathers 
and theologians, dared to propose a mitigation theory for un- 
baptized infants. So it was with many of the before-unheard-of 
doctrines of St. Thomas, who was branded as a heretic and even 
condemned by public authorities in the Church. So again it 
was when Galileo had the presumption to suggest a new theory 
of astronomy contrary to that held by the theologians from the 
beginning down to his time. Yes, so it has been down the 
centuries and throughout the history of the Church. 

But what we are or should be concerned with here is not the 
newness of the thought but its truthfulness. It is a matter 
which only revelation can settle, and therefore let us calmly try 
to see what Our Lord and His inspired writers said about it. 
In his January article Fr. Connell quotes two texts of Scripture 
against the implications of my question, but he seems to 
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admit that these texts cannot be pressed to prove his view. 

It has been said above that theologians have not taught, and 
could not have been teaching as de fide that lost souls are actually 
tortured for eternity, for the simple and all-conclusive reason 
that such a doctrine has never been revealed. There has been 
no authentic tradition from the beginning and throughout the 
Church to this effect, and it cannot be proved from Sacred 
Scripture. In fact, the very contrary seems to be the obvious 
wording and teaching of the revealed Word of God in both Old 
and New Testaments. Let us see what we find there. 

But before citing the Old Testament, it may be readily con- 
ceded, with all the best scholars and authorities, that the doc- 
trines of immortality and future life, of rewards and punish- 
ments beyond the grave, were not so clearly conceived and fully 
understood, because not so clearly revealed, in the Old Testa- 
ment as in the New. Likewise the distinction between temporal 
and eternal punishments was not always so plainly marked and 
drawn under the Old Dispensation as under the New. And yet 
it would be a grave error thence to conclude that anything false 
was taught on these subjects in the Old Testament. Those an- 
cient seers faithfully transmitted what light they had and passed 
on the message they received, and it was not less true or less 
vital because not so full and clear and definite as the New Testa- 
ment revelation. As St. Augustine so aptly said: ‘‘Novum 
Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet.”’ 


The Fate of the Sinner in Holy Scripture 


What, therefore, has the Old Testament to say about the sin- 
ner? Striking as it seems, the fate of the unrepentant sinner is 
there quite clearly defined and described, always in the same 
or equivalent terms; and whenever his lot is mentioned, quite 
definitely is it stated or manifestly implied that ultimately, at 
least, he is to vanish, to perish, to cease to be, to be as if he had 
never been, to be destroyed. Thus is pictured throughout the 
Old Testament the final doom of the reprobate. As typical of 
prophetic thought and language on this problem, I quote here 
Osee’s classic description of the fate of sinners: ‘‘They shall be as 
the morning-cloud, as the dew of dawn that vanisheth, like chaff 
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that is swept away from the threshing-floor, like smoke from the 
chimney”’ (Osee, xiii. 3). 

In addition, I refer the reader and the student to the following 
still more definite passages of Old Testament teaching on the 
temporal and final state of the enemies of God: Gen., xviii. 23; 
Deut., ix. 14; I Kings, xv. 6; Jer., xiii. 14, xvii. 18; Job, iv. 8, 9, 
xxi. 1-30, xxxi. 3; Prov., i. 26, 27; Ps., i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 10, 
ix. 6, xxvii 3, xxxiii. 17, xxxvi. 10, 19, 22, 28, 36, 38, xviii. 11,15, 
li. 7, liv. 24, lvii. 8, 10, lvii. 14, Ixxii. 19, 20, 27, Ixxxii. 18, xciii. 23, 
ciii. 35, cxi. 10, cxxxix. 11-14, cxliv. 20; Wis., v. 7-16. 

Now I take up my Concordance for the New Testament, 
along with several of the best Greek lexicons I can find, including 
that of the Cursus S. Scripture, and I find the spiritual and eternal 
loss of human souls spoken of explicitly and especially in the 
following classic passages: Matt., vii. 13, x. 28, 39, xviii. 11, 
xxi. 41; Luke, ix. 25, 56, xix. 10; John, iii. 16, vi. 39, x. 28; 
Rom., ii. 12, ix. 22; I Cor., i. 18, viii. 11, x. 9, 10, xv. 18; II 
Cor., ii. 15, iv. 3; Phil., iii. 19; II Thess., ii. 10; James, iv. 12; 
II Peter, iii. 9; Apoc., ix. 11, xvii. 8. 

It is really remarkable that in each of the passages just cited 
the same Greek verb, or a derivative from it, is used; and that 
verb is dr6\\um, which, according to the best Greek lexicons 
before me, implies loss, destruction, spiritual loss, spiritual de- 
struction, eternal spiritual loss or destruction. When referring to 
eternal spiritual loss, this Greek word can mean total destruction 
or annihilation. 

In I Cor., iii. 17, I find another verb (¢6elpw) used, which has 
exactly the same sense of destruction; and in II Thess., i. 9, I 
find a different Greek expression or phrase, which, according to 
the best interpretation, means ‘“‘to suffer punishment in eternal 
destruction.”’ 

These citations from the Old and New Testaments are not the 
only ones on the subject of the spiritual and eternal loss or de- 
struction of sinners, but they are some of the clearest and best 
that can be found. There are many other places where the 
sinner’s condition and final lot are described as death, and often 
contrasted with the state of the just which is designated Jie. 
See, for example, John, viii. 51, v. 24; Rom., i. 32, vi. 16, 21, 
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23, vii. 5, viii. 2, 6; II Cor., ii. 16, vii. 10; James, i. 15, v. 20; 
I John, iii. 14; Apoc., i. 18, ii. 11, xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8. 

It must be noted also that it will not do to say that in their 
context and in their original language these passages have a 
meaning different from that which they have in themselves and 
in our language. No, their meaning, according to the great 
commentators, is clear, and is just what we have said it is; and 
our English rendering of them is everywhere in substantial agree- 
ment with the sense of the original. Again, I must observe 
that, after reading for years the Bible and commentaries on the 
subject before us, I cannot find any sacred texts which might be 
adduced convincingly to offset, or tone down, or explain away 
the obvious meaning of these clear and striking passages. 

What, therefore, do we get out of all these texts of Divine 
Revelation? Directly and simply this, for a certainty, that 
spiritual loss here is per se on the way to eternal loss; that the 
reprobate are eternally lost; that they are eternally destroyed, 
at least as far as their salvation goes; that they have lost the 
vision of God and all supernatural beatitude; that death is their 
shepherd and their portion forever. Can we get out of these 
texts any proof that the lost continue to exist eternally in their 
conscious individuality? I cannot see how this is possible. 
The very opposite would seem to be the obvious meaning of these 
solemn words of Holy Writ. It is all a question of what is 
revealed. Even the Church cannot make revelations, but can 
only declare or interpret or explain revelations already divinely 
made. Has the Church ever given the many texts just cited, 
which are clearly dealing with spiritual and eternal loss, death 
and destruction, any solemn and authoritative explanation or 
interpretation which would favor Fr. Connell’s view and dis- 
prove the opposite in the question under discussion? If she has, 
I am not aware of it, and Fr. Connell has not shown it.*! 

Therefore, it also still rests with my opponent to produce one 





31 It is true that certain of the Fathers tried to explain away the plain meaning of 
the terms ‘‘death” and ‘“‘destruction,” but I respectfully submit that their reasons for 
doing so were both arbitrary and groundless. How absurdly inconsistent it is to 
insist on a literal interpretation of hell-fire, which occurs in only a few places and in- 
volves impossible difficulties, and then seek a metaphorical explanation for such 
clear words as death and destruction, which are found in the same sense in a multitude 
of passages and cause no special trouble. 
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clear text of revelation which proves that lost souls will continue 
to exist for ever in their conscious personal individuality, and so 
be subjected to eternal “excruciating torture.”” And in the 
absence of revelation on the subject it is clear that neither the 
Solemn nor the Ordinary Magisterium of the Church can impose 
it as a doctrine of faith which we must accept asa dogma. This 
is very far from saying, however, that the reprobate are ultimately 
annihilated, as Fr. Connell would seem to infer. Every student 
of philosophy should know that there is a world of difference 
between the total destruction or annihilation of a thing and its 
cessation in individuality or personality. 

What, then, eventually happens to those wretched beings who 
have missed the way to eternal life, only God knows; but we 
know that they are in the hands of their Maker, and that His 
mercy endures for ever and is above all His works: “For Thou 
lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things which 
Thou hast made; for Thou didst not appoint or make anything, 
hating it .... But Thou sparest all; because they are Thine, 
O Lord, who lovest souls’”’ (Wis., xi. 25, 27). 




















Literature and Dogma: A Reply 


By Virci R. STALLBAUMER 


Whether the writer of the article entitled “Literature and 
Dogma,” published in THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW for 
November, realized it or not, he bottled up every Catholic reader 
and teacher of literature in a dilemma so tight that death alone 
is the avenue of escape. After rightly condemning the exclusive 
reading of ‘‘trivial literature, the ephemeral printed stuff that 
deals with the news and sins of the day,’’ and ‘detective stories,”’ 
the writer limits the reading of English literature to professional 
purposes; for English literature, as he says on the authority of 
Cardinal Newman, is deeply and fundamentally impregnated 
with Protestantism, and, according to the standard set forth in the 
article, whatever is religiously tainted may be read for professional 
reasons only. The statement giving this injunction reads: ‘And 
if, for professional reasons, we do have to read matter that is 
religiously tainted, we must always read critically, use our re- 
ligious knowledge and faith as a criterion, and reject with much 
feeling anything that may offend our religious sense or go against 
our religious instincts” (p. 169). To make escape from this 
dilemma even more impossible, and to be far less tolerant than 
the eminent Cardinal Newman (who, despite his deep, intelligent, 
and humble faith, admired the consummate synthetic imagination 
of Byron as well as the grandeur of the imaginative flashes of this 
member of the Satanic School), Father Walter by approvingly 
citing Father Faber’s pronouncement damns ‘“‘as beasts’ offending 
poets even in their ‘‘purest writings” (p. 172). 


This question, therefore, clamors for an answer: Where is the 
reader, wishing to follow the advice of the article, to turn who 
avoids ‘‘trivial literature, the ephemeral printed stuff that deals 
with the news and the sins of the day’’? Is he to confine his 
reading to worthwhile novels? No, this escape from the dilemma 
too is closed; for novels are classed with detective stories and 


ephemeral stuff (p. 169). Evidently not much remains as a basis 
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for either a profitable reading list or a course in letters. But 
before coming to this paralysing conclusion, let us examine the 
situation more closely and in greater detail. 

With popular fiction, novels, and writings religiously tainted ex- 
cluded from the list, we shall proceed to call the roll of the major 
figures of English letters. Chaucer, though a Catholic and pic- 
tured with rosary in hand, must be banned because he himself 
confesses serious guilt in his famous retraction appended to the 
Parson's Tale, where he begs “that Crist have mercy on me, and 
forgyeve me my giltes... as is the book of Troilus.’”” Edmund 
Spenser, that valiant champion of maidenly chastity and of ex- 
alted idealism, that inspired exponent of soaring asceticism voiced 
in the last two of the Kowre Hymnes, must also be passed by; 
for not content with denying or attacking one or the other doc- 
trine, he makes bold to take the bull by the horns when he pro- 
nounces the Church of Rome the mother of all errors. Even 
the immortal Shakespeare, whom Catholics have been eager to 
claim, must also be passed by; for, without searching further, 
Venus and Adonts, a child of Renaissance eroticism, wallows in 
Renaissance lust. 

But why proceed with the roll-call when only such men as Dryden, 
Pope, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and perhaps Browning 
remain (regarding Milton, see below)? For Dryden, though a 
convert to Catholicism, wrote dramas which, owing to the attack 
of Jeremy Collier, wrung from him the following cry of contrition: 


O gracious God! How far have we 

Prophan'd thy Heav’nly Gift of Poesy! 

Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debas'd to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose Harmony was first ordain’d Above 

For Tongues of Angels, and for Hymns of Love! 


And Pope, whose religion meant nothing as poetic subject- 
matter, bristles with heresies peculiar to Protestant eighteenth- 
century thought. Thus, very little of the main current of English 
literature remains; and, were our libraries properly stocked, a 
roaring fire would result were all literary works tainted with 
heretical views flung into the flames in imitation of “‘the ardent 
faith and the flaming convictions” of Father Faber, who hurled 
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Shelley into the flames and is iraplicitly commended for so doing 
by Father Walter. 

Finally, the writer might have done real service to truth, while 
at the same time exercising that critical faculty whose develop- 
ment he recommends, had he been less eager to accept Father 
Faber’s assertions about Milton. The statements referred to 
are: ‘‘Milton—accursed be his blasphemous memory!—spent a 
great part of his life in writing down my Lord’s divinity, my sole 
trust and my sole love; and that thought poisons ‘Comus.”’... 
How can any talent in any subject-matter be blessed by the 
Eternal Father for one who in prose and in verse denied, ridiculed, 
blasphemed the Godhead of the Eternal Son?”’ (p. 172). 

Now, James H. Hanford in ‘“‘A Milton Handbook,’ acknowl- 
edged as the most authoritative summary of scholarship on the 
subject, has the following on Milton’s belief in the divinity of 
Christ: ‘Closely related to this departure from orthodoxy [in 
Paradise Regained Milton places emphasis on the efficacy of the 
victory of Christ as an individual when tempted by Satan rather 
than on His crucifixion as the means of redeeming all mankind] is 
his view of Christ Himself as being divine but distinctly lower 
than God, and of the Holy Ghost as still inferior in importance.... 
In Paradise Lost Milton rather conceals his anti-Trinitarian 
heresies, but they are discernible enough both in that poem and in 
Paradise Regained, when read in the light of the elaborate discus- 
sions in the Christian Doctrine” (p. 180). Milton’s Arian tenden- 
cies, in other words, are fully perceived only in the light of his 
prose. Thus, the extremist in Father Faber appears in his 
assertion that Milton ‘“‘in prose and verse, denied, ridiculed, blas- 
phemed {italics my own] the Godhead of the Eternal Son.” 
Assuredly, there is a difference between making ‘Christ a being 
divine but distinctly lower than God,’ and ‘‘denying, ridiculing, 
and blaspheming the Godhead of the Eternal Son!’ But the 
writer of “‘Literature and Dogma,”’ not only fails to indicate the 
exaggeration, but even endorses it by closing with: “One may 
deprecate such uncompromising language, but he who does dep- 
recate it confesses implicitly that he has not the ardent faith and 
the flaming convictions of Father Faber nor his feelings towards 
Our Lord.” 
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Now, the foregoing discussion indicates that the teacher of 
English literature has a very definite and difficult problem. In- 
deed, the program advocated by Father Walter might be work- 
able were it the teacher’s work to prepare for life only students 
destined to become anchorites or to live in a seclusion so deep that 
no communication with heretics should ever ruffle the calm assur- 
ance that their Faith is the trueone; that no radio speeches should 
ever cause them to suspect the existence of religious views other 
than their own; that no newspapers and magazines so recent as 
to lead them even to conjecture that an actual thinking world 
surrounds them; and, finally, were the teacher without any 
obligation in justice, because of his work of teaching or preaching, 
to meet bravely and honestly the actual moral and religious prob- 
lems of those in his care. In short, if students coming to our 
schools were destined to live in such a Catholic Utopia that the 
Catholic action, ardently advocated by the Vicar of Christ, is 
utterly unnecessary, our work as educators would be so simple 
that we might well be dispensed with. 

But a Catholic Utopia is by far more of a dream to-day than it 
was during any period of the Christian Era. This generation of 
Catholic youth is destined to do battle with a world as hostile to 
the standards of faith and morality as that which enveloped 
the Apostles. Therefore, vacuum education, such as advocated 
and practised in many an institution, will make of the young mere 
hot-house plants; and as soon as the young men and women 
there coddled step from the artificial world of their school life 
into the now raging storm of irreligion and of shifting moral 
standards, they will wilt at the very first blast. Irreligion bores 
in on the Catholic of to-day from all sides, through the radio, the 
press, and his conversation with men; it filters into his very 
home. And unless he has met it before and has learned how to 
grapple with it, it will seem new and bewildering. Since such 
hazards beset the faith of a Catholic, is it not far wiser to view 
school days as training ground for the battles of life rather than as 
nursing centers for weaklings and future anchorites? 

Now, literature taken as the record of human grapplings with 
the problems and mysteries of life is an excellent introduction to 
actual present-day intellectual life. Moreover, the ideals of the 
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present, the past, and the future pass before the student of 
letters vividly, realistically, and alluringly as they do in life—not 
in the school-room guise of desiccated hulks, verveless skeletons. 
straw men set up for pommeling in the catalogue of roaming ghost 
errors presented in unmodernized Scholastic philosophy and 
dogmatic theology. The errors of literature present in conse- 
quence a plunging, side-stepping, weaving, hurtling opponent, 
not a mere dummy. 

The work of the maligned Milton will serve to take the subject 
under discussion out of the realm of mere speculation. Besides 
familiarizing the reader with Puritanism, inasmuch as it is a phase 
of history so dominant that no one can claim to be truly educated 
unless he has some understanding of it, a thorough study of this 
great Puritan poet’s sublime imaginative expression enhances the 
sanity and catholicity of the Catholic position. His portrayal of 
God, for example, is cold and repellent to one nurtured on the 
superb harmony of attributes assigned to the Divine by Catholic 
theology, and his heaven is only a moral paradise in comparison 
with the ecstasies of a mystical Heaven. To be convinced of this, 
the reader need but turn to Book III of Paradise Lost and read 
lines 56 to 415. 

The case of Shelley offers not only an equally good opportunity 
to study error in the concrete, but affords also scope for clarifying 
human ideas of the good and the noble. In his passion for un- 
restrained freedom, in his vehement love for mankind, and in his 
lofty pursuit of the ideal, Shelley assailed all institutions because, 
according to his diagnosis of human society, they are the hydra 
heads of the evils besetting mankind. With such a starting point 
it is not difficult to understand why he despised corrupt forms of 
Christianity; why he denounced those who made to themselves 
gods after their own hearts and interpreted the life of Christ to 
pander to their selfishness, greed, and indolence; why he at- 
tacked the English Church, then a mere hulk of respectability ; 
and why he searched among Greek philosophies in the hope of 
finding a true religion. 

A similar approach to an interpretation of Keats, Byron, and 
the other major poets as well as novelists, could be sketched to 
advantage here. But suffice it to say that detailed studies on 
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these subjects exist, and that literature, to be read with profit, 
demands far more than the dilettante attitude alarmingly preva- 
lent in our schools and among Catholic readers. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that a mere superficial acquaintance 
with English letters without first-hand knowledge of the numerous 
findings of scholarly research can result in nothing more than mis- 
interpretation and misunderstanding. Real comprehension and 
genuine profit can come only through an intense and thorough 
study made in the light of biography, philosophy, and history. 
Consequently, until more Catholic scholars have turned their 
attention to English letters, the Protestant point of view will re- 
main the only one. But for this we have no one to blame but 
ourselves; for were we willing and energetic, we could do for 
Catholic thought what others are doing for an appreciation of 
literature in general. 











Procedural Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Procedure Against Clerics Violating the Law 
of Residence 


The regulations given under this title of the Code (Canons 
2168-2175) apply exclusively to clerics who are in possession of an 
ecclesiastical benefice which requires residence in the place where 
they hold the benefice. In the United States the pastors are 
practically the only clergy who have an ecclesiastical benefice, 
the general law itself making pastorates ecclesiastical benefices. 
There are many other offices and positions of priests in the United 
States that require residence and that could be erected into 
benefices by decree of the Ordinary. It is not done, as a rule, 
and there is no need of creating benefices. If the priests who 
hold offices and positions which demand residence absent them- 
selves without permission, the Ordinary has full authority to 
proceed against them according to the rules of law. The special 
procedure outlined in Canons 2168-2175 is to be employed when 
pastors violate the law of residence. 

Not only those priests who hold offices and positions which of 
their nature require residence are bound to reside in the place of 
their appointment, but all clerics, even before they are priests, 
are forbidden to leave their own diocese for a notable length of 
time without at least the presumed permission of their Ordinary, 
as is stated in Canon 143. Concerning those priests who hold 
offices which for their fulfillment require residence, Canon 188, 
n.8, rules that if they have been admonished by the Ordinary to 
observe residence and have not obeyed within the time specified 
by him, they automatically lose their office, provided that no 
legitimate impediment prevented them from obeying. 

The obligation of residence of pastors is more severe than that 
of other priests holding offices that require residence. Because of 
the care of souls committed to the pastor, he must be ready at 


all times of the day or night to minister to the spiritual needs of 
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his parishioners, and therefore must reside in the parish. Even 
if he has assistant priests who are capable of taking care of the 
pastoral duties, he may nevertheless not absent himself from his 
parish, because the law, as all commentators agree, obliges him 
to be present in the parish and to attend personally to the duties 
of his office. Humanly speaking, it is impossible to take canon- 
ists literally when they speak of the obligation to reside in the 
parish ‘‘singulis momentis,’’ because their ministry may be re- 
quired at any moment. Nobody can demand a twenty-four 
hours’ service day by day. A fair amount of recreation and of 
getting away from the four walls of the house is essential to 
life and health. Between the two extremes of never leaving the 
house and of never being home after the morning Mass, there is 
a golden mean which a conscientious priest will find without 
difficulty. In some small parishes in lonesome country places 
there is so little of actual work to be done during the week that 
it is very hard and next to heroic to stay there day after day, 
and we have known of men who were away from their parishes 
regularly for most of the week. That is making a joke of the 
law of residence. In most places more work could be done in 
the small country parishes if the priest were anxious for work. 
If the parishes are so small that there is absolutely nothing to 
be done during the week, it would be better to make the place 
a mission attached to some other parish. Experience proves 
that the small and solitary parishes are the most difficult to 
hold, and they tax the patience and endurance of the priest al- 
most to the breaking point. The full force of the trial on a man’s 
heart and soul can hardly be realized until one gets into such a 
position. In the seminary, in the years of the assistant priest’s 
activity in the city, all those years he had plenty of companion- 
ship and plenty of activity, and all this changes abruptly when 
he is put by himself and far away from any of his fellow-priests. 
If the priest had the assurance that after a few years of work in 
the place he would be changed to another parish (which system 
we understand is adopted by some non-Catholic denominations 
for the ministers in the small country parishes), it would not be so 
difficult to stay in the small and lonesome parish; such a post would 
be regarded merely as a gradual initiation into pastoral duties. 
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Admonition of Ordinary to Keep Law of Residence 


Any pastor, canon, or other cleric who violates the law of 
residence to which he is bound by reason of his benefice, shall be 
admonished by the Ordinary, who shall meanwhile, if there is 
question of a pastor, make provisions at the expense of the pastor 
to prevent any detriment to the welfare of souls. In the admoni- 
tion the Ordinary shall remind the offender of the penalties which 
clerics incur who do not keep residence, and also of the precept 
of Canon 188, n.8, in accordance with which the benefice shall 
become vacant ipso facto, if he does not obey or answer the 
admonition. The Ordinary shall specify the period of time within 
which the cleric must resume residence (Canon 2168). 

Canon 143 forbids all clerics, even though they hold no benefice 
or office which requires residence, to leave the diocese for a notable 
length of time without permission of their Ordinary, or at least 
with his presumed permission. A notable length of time (a phrase 
which is not defined by the Code, and which some canonists 
explain to mean two months or more) is the general rule for 
those who hold no office or employment by order of the bishop 
which for its fulfillment requires their presence in a certain place 
in the diocese. Canon 969 forbids the ordination of secular 
clerics, unless those to be ordained are necessary or useful for 
the churches of the diocese. It is, of course, impossible to figure 
out in advance the exact number of priests that will be required 
for service in the various churches and ecclesiastical institutions. 
If it does happen that there are no positions for some of the 
priests, arrangements should be made by the bishop who has 
more priests than he needs at present to have them serve in 
other dioceses—either temporarily, until positions are open, or 
permanently, if the priest is willing to be transferred definitively 
from his own diocese. 

Canon 465, §2, permits pastors to be absent from their parishes 
for two months in the year, and they may take that vacation 
either at one time for the full two months, or by weeks or days. 
Every day of twenty-four hours counts as one of the sixty days’ 
absence permitted by law. The days of the annual retreat are 
not counted as days of absence (Canon 465, §3). The same Canon 
gives authority to the Ordinaries to allow a longer absence or 
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limit the absence to fewer days in the year if there is a grave 
reason in individual cases for lengthening or shortening the time 
of absence from the parish. Though the law permits absence 
from the parish for two months, no pastor can leave the parish 
for more than seven days without the written permission of the 
Ordinary, and the priest who is to be in charge of the parish dur- 
ing the absence is to be approved as acting pastor by the bishop. 
If a pastor wants to take his vacation by weeks, he may not 
exceed the number of sixty days without permission of the bishop; 
otherwise the additional days count as illegal absence, and the 
bishop may proceed against the pastor for violation of the law 
of residence. 

Priests holding other positions which are not benefices (parishes) 
are not given a specified period of permissible absence by the 
general law; the orders of the bishop or of the diocesan statutes 
must be consulted to ascertain the days on which they may be 
absent. It is certain from Canon 2381 that no priest who holds 
a position which requires residence to fulfill the duties connected 
with that position may be absent even for less than a week with- 
out permission of the Ordinary. The fact that the one going 
away has arranged with another priest to attend to the duties of 
his office during the absence does not give him liberty to go away 
without permission of the Ordinary. The rule about absence 
for a week or less without permission is granted to the pastors 
only, provided they arrange that the care of souls will be attended 
to by another priest. Besides, as we saw above, every absence 
of twenty-four consecutive hours counts as a day, and cuts short 
the sixty days allowed in a year. 

The law of residence for all priests who hold an ecclesiastical 
office is enforced by Canon 2381, which decrees that those il- 
legitimately absent automatically lose the part of the salary cor- 
responding to the days of absence; they must give that sum to 
the Ordinary, who is to use it for the needs of some church or 
charitable institution or for the poor. A Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council declared that a priest who has been 
illegitimately absent is bound to turn over the corresponding 
part of his salary to the bishop, even when no proceeding has 
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been instituted against him (July 10, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 
364). 


Effect of the Admonition to Return 


If a cleric does not resume his residence within the specified 
time or give reasons for his absence, the Ordinary shall declare 
the parish or other benefice vacant; before issuing the declaration, 
he shall observe the formalities which Canon 2149 prescribes 
(Canon 2169). 

How determined the Church is to stop illegal absence of the 
pastor from his parish is evident from the law in Canon 2169, 
which gives the bishop authority at once to remove the pastor 
from his parish if he has failed to keep residence, has been ad- 
monished by the bishop, and has paid no attention to the admoni- 
tion. Before the bishop in this case declares the parish vacant 
and consequently its forfeiture by the pastor, he must make 
sure that the admonition reached the pastor (always bearing 
in mind the rule that he who through his own fault prevents the 
admonition from reaching him is considered admonished), and 
that there was no legitimate excuse (e.g., sickness) for not answer- 
ing the Ordinary’s admonition or returning to the parish on the 
specified day. 

If the cleric resumes residence, and if his absence has been 
illegitimate, the Ordinary is bound not only to punish him with 
deprivation of the income of the benefice for the time of his 
absence, as Canon 2381 prescribes, but he may also, if the case 
calls for it, punish him with other penalties in proportion to his 
guilt (Canon 2170). 

We saw before that the precept of Canon 2381 deprives the 
pastor of his salary in proportion to the days of illegitimate 
absence. This penalty takes effect even before the Ordinary 
proceeds against him. The Ordinary has no discretionary power 
to remit the penalty, but he may in addition punish him with 
other penalties more or less severe, according to the gravity of 
the neglect of his pastoral duties. It is no defense of the pastor 
that the parochial duties were taken care of by another priest 
at his request and expense. The law requires residence and 
personal attention to the pastoral duties. 
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Pastor Persisting in Absence and Stating Reasons for 
Non-Residence 


If the cleric does not resume residence but gives reasons for 
his absence, the Ordinary shall call two examiners and after 
having instituted, if necessary, the proper investigations, he shall 
consider whether the reasons are legitimate (Canon 2171). 

If the Ordinary insists on the exact observance of the law, it 
will be difficult for the pastor to prove that he was legitimately 
absent without the knowledge of his superior. Canon 465, §4, 
forbids the pastor to leave his parish for more than a week with- 
out the written permission of the Ordinary, and requires that the 
substitute he leaves in charge of the parish be approved by the 
Ordinary. Furthermore, Canon 465, §5, prescribes what is to 
be done if the pastor has to leave his parish for more than a week 
for reason of some grave and urgent cause which does not give 
him time to obtain permission of his Ordinary previously. He is 
as soon as possible to inform the Ordinary by letter of the reason 
for having left the parish and to advise him of the priest whom 
he requested to take charge of the affairs of the parish. 

When the pastor has been absent more than a week and has not 
informed his Ordinary of the reason for his absence and the 
Ordinary issues orders to him to return, it is too late to ask for 
permission to stay away. If at all possible, he must return at 
once. If he cannot return immediately, he must explain the 
reason why he left without previous permission, and why he can- 
not now return. It is, of course, possible that the urgency of 
illness—his own or of his father or mother or some other person 
near and dear to him—made him overlook the necessity of re- 
porting to his Ordinary. It is possible that he wrote and the 
letter did not reach the Ordinary. However, it is not easy to 
explain why he did not report, either in person or through some- 
one else. He may make use of all reasonable excuses so long as 
he remains truthful. It is important that the answer about the 
excuses for his absence be absolutely true, because not only the 
bishop but also two of the synodal examiners are to investigate 
whether the pastor had a legitimate reason for being absent 
without permission. The two examiners who together with the 
bishop are to consider the excuses advanced by the pastor have a 
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consultive voice only; the decision rests with the Ordinary, and 
he is not bound by the judgment of the examiners. If the Ordi- 
nary is satisfied with the excuse of the pastor, he will permit him 
to stay away until the reason for his absence ceases. If the 
Ordinary does not judge the pastor’s excuse legitimate, the 
following Canon prescribes what is to be done. 

If, after consultation with the examiners, the Ordinary judges 
that the reasons are not legitimate, he shall again give the cleric 
a specified interval within which he must return. Since his 
absence is declared illegitimate, he must be deprived of the in- 
come of his benefice for the time of his illegal absence (Canon 
2172). 


Legal Consequences of Precept to Return 


If a removable pastor does not return to his parish within the 
prescribed time, the Ordinary can at once proceed to deprive 
him of his parish. If hereturns, the Ordinary shall give him a pre- 
cept not to leave the parish again without written permission 
under penalty of deprivation of the parish to be incurred ipso 
facto (Canon 2173). 

Once the Ordinary has consulted the examiners and has notified 
the pastor that the reasons for absenting himself are not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and has ordered him to be in his parish on a 
certain day, a removable pastor can seek no further delay by 
writing again to the Ordinary to explain that he cannot return 
presently. If he does not return after this second notice, the 
Ordinary can at once deprive him of his parish. If the pastor 
returns after the second notice or order of the bishop, the latter 
shall give the pastor a precept not to leave the parish again with- 
out the required permission under penalty of automatic depriva- 
tion of the parish. The pastor who violates this precept need 
not be admonished to return before the Ordinary declares him 
deprived of the parish. However, it must be proved that he 
acted against the precept, for the law itself in Canon 465, §5, 
permits the pastor to leave the parish without previous permis- 
sion when the reason to do so is grave and urgent so that there is 
no time first to write for permission and await the answer. As 
telephone and telegraph are not considered proper means for 
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obtaining permission from the Ordinary, it could not be objected 
to the pastor that he had time to get the permission by those 
means. 


Irremovable Pastor Refusing to Return after Second Notice 


If a cleric who holds an irremovable benefice does not resume 
residence after the Ordinary has rejected his reasons for absence 
but adduces new reasons, the Ordinary shall consult the two ex- 
aminers spoken of in Canon 2171, and shall together with them 
investigate the reasons. If the Ordinary does not consider these 
new reasons legitimate, he shall without further proceedings 
command the cleric to resume residence within the time first 
fixed, or within an interval to be now prescribed, under penalty 
of deprivation of the parish to be incurred ipso facto. If he does 
not return, the Ordinary shall declare him deprived of his benefice; 
if he returns, the Ordinary shall give him the same precept spoken 
of in Canon 2173 (Canon 2174). 

There is no absolute permanency in office in Canon Law with 
the exception of the office of the Supreme Head of the Church. 
A limited permanency is given by law to irremovable pastors. 
Because of the higher rank of an irremovable parish over ordinary 
parishes, the Code of Canon Law requires more formalities in 
removing a permanent pastor than are demanded in removing 
a pastor of an ordinary parish. In the matter of removal for 
failure to observe the law of residence, the law gives the ir- 
removable pastor a chance to defend his absence for a second 
time, after the Ordinary has once ruled that the reasons advanced 
by him in the first answer were insufficient to establish legitimate 
absence. The new reasons for refusing to return are to be dis- 
cussed by the Ordinary with the two examiners who previously 
had been consulted by the bishop on the same case. If the Ordi- 
nary is of the opinion that no sufficient reasons have been alleged 
and proved by the pastor so as to make his absence legitimate, 
he should command the pastor to return, specify the day when 
he is to be in his parish, and state that in case of disobedience he 
shall automatically forfeit his parish. The date for the return 
may be either the date fixed in the first order to return, provided 
it is reasonably possible to return by that date, or a new date 
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fixed in the second and final order to return. If the pastor has 
not returned on the prescribed day, the Ordinary is commanded 
by the Code to issue the declaration that the pastor is deprived 
of his parish. 

The question may arise whether the Ordinary is bound to 
pay any attention to the absolute insistence of the pastor that 
he is willing to return but cannot either because of ill-health or 
(for instance), the fact that a father or mother is lingering close 
to death, or some other urgent reason that necessitates his stay- 
ing away from the parish. The judgment of the Ordinary must 
prevail, and if the pastor has stated reasons that make it im- 
possible for him to return, the Ordinary will not and cannot refuse 
to accept the situation if on investigation he finds that a serious 
and urgent reason prevented him from returning. The mere 
statement of some physician cannot always be taken seriously 
without further investigation. Experience proves that they fre- 
quently advise what their patient desires, and when it is perfectly 
safe to suggest a remedy which is good for everybody, sick or 
well (as, for instance, a change of climate, a rest cure, etc.). 


Declaration by Ordinary of Vacancy of Parish 


In neither case shall the Ordinary declare a benefice vacant, 
until he has discussed with the examiners the reasons which the 
cleric may have alleged for leaving the benefice, and has estab- 
lished the fact that the cleric could have asked the written per- 
mission of the same Ordinary (Canon 2175). 

The preceding Canons spoke of the loss of the parish by the 
removable and the irremovable pastor. Though the law states 
that the pastor forfeits automatically the parish by illegitimate 
absence and refusal to heed the admonition to resume residence, 
a declaration of the penalty is required before the parish can be 
pronounced vacant. The Ordinary together with two examiners 
is to discuss the reasons that may have been advanced by the 
pastor for his absence from the parish without the previous 
written permission, and is furthermore to inquire whether the 
pastor could have obtained the written permission before he 
left the parish. Because Canon 465, §5, permits for a grave and 
urgent reason that a pastor leave the parish before he has ob- 
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tained the written permission of his Ordinary, illegitimate absence, 
is not proved against the pastor until investigation has been made 
and it has been established that he had no objective grave and 
urgent reason to leave without the previous written permission. 
We said ‘‘objective reason,”’ because that is the only reason which 
can be investigated. However, one should not so absolutely 
insist on the objective feature as to make no allowance for bona 
fide error of judgment, because subjective elements enter into 
practically all human judgments and actions. What seems very 
serious and urgent to one person may not appear so at all to an- 
other, and even to the same person under different circumstances 
the same case may not appear to be very urgent. 

The law which permits absence from the parish for a grave and 
urgent reason without previous written permission prescribes 
that the pastor inform his Ordinary as soon as possible (quam- 
primum). ‘The term “quamprimum”’ is usually interpreted to 
mean within at least three days. No mathematical preciseness is 
demanded, but the term is to be understood in the sense that as 
soon as can be done reasonably under the circumstances informa- 
tion is to be given to the Ordinary. If we suppose that there was 
a grave and urgent reason to leave the parish without previous 
permission, and the pastor has failed to notify the Ordinary until 
he takes action in the affair, what is to be said of inexcusable fail- 
ure to notify the Ordinary? There is no indication in Canon 465 
that the non-observance of that precept renders the absence 
illegitimate, but the Ordinary may rebuke him and impose a 
penance for the failure to observe this precept of the law. 








The Pastor Helps the Principal 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We have previously demonstrated that the interests of school 
management and school discipline in the parish school are best 
served when the pastor retains only an indirect control over his 
school. This relationship of the pastor to the school is fast 
becoming a parish school tradition. The better preparation of 
our teachers, the less serious congestion of classrooms, and par- 
ticularly the appointment of a Sister Principal free from all teach- 
ing assignments or other duties, make the direct intervention 
of the pastor less frequently necessary. But the pastor is 
always present in the immediate background. He is charged 
by the Bishop with the spiritual care of the flock committed to 
him, and the school is a powerful agency in the fulfillment of this 
task. The Sister Principal is at all times amenable to pastoral 
advice, and in certain matters will always need his direction. At 
many points where the school comes into contact with the home 
or the community, the pastor alone may speak for the school. 

Wisely do we deprecate a ‘“‘hands-off policy.”” The pastor and 
his assistants can give great help to the best Sister Administrator. 
As a case in point, the priests of a parish have a better knowledge 
of the social status of the pupils than do the teachers or the prin- 
cipal. Social status is not here limited to the economic phase. 
All factors in the manner of life affect social status. Where the 
child is forced to earn a living or is permitted to mingle with street 
and alley gangs, he becomes prematurely socially developed. 
He may present a behavior problem vastly different from that of 
the child constantly subject to the influence of an ideal home. 
Travel, contacts with culture, beautiful surroundings, make for 
differences in social maturity. The child’s informal training at 
home and his informal associations have a profound influence on 
his social development. 

The school must take the child as he is, and lay plans for further 
social development almost on an individual basis. The self- 
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willed, obstinate, stubborn child presents a vastly different 
problem from that of the child with a good cultural and experi- 
ential background. The school may need to curb the child who 
claims everything as his own and always wants his own way, 
but may be forced to coax and cajole the timid child into the 
exercise of that imitative capacity that furnishes the very motiva- 
tion for his school work. The pastor’s knowledge of home con- 
ditions fits him to grapple with the social problem presented 
by each individual pupil. The complete parish census may well 
make note of factors that will enable the school to determine the 
social development of the children of a given home. 

The principal welcomes this administrative help and addresses 
herself to the task; she knows that the school may work just as 
effectively for the welfare of the child through the indirect edu- 
cation possible in the corridors and on the playground, as through 
the direct and formal education of the classroom. Social ad- 
justment sometimes demands special promotion, promotion that 
places the pupil in a group of social equals. The very bright 
pupil is sometimes promoted ‘“‘beyond his depth”; he may find 
himself the mental equal but not the equal in social maturity 
of a much older group. The principal must weigh the social 
maturity of each child in the classification of her pupils. 

The pastor has it in his power to create a favorable attitude 
towards school attendance, both among the children and through- 
out the parish. The spiritual shepherd who comes into the school 
only to declare a holiday may become personally very popular, 
but his contact injures the morale of the school and leads the 
pupils to look upon teachers and principal as hard taskmasters. 
An overworked teacher may be glad to turn a class over to the 
pastor who visits infrequently, but it does not help the teacher 
out of any pedagogical difficulties when early dismissal becomes 
the standard premium of the rare pastoral visit. Yet we have 
heard the boast: ‘“When the Sister gave me the class, I gave the 
class a holiday.” 

Large cities usually provide compulsory education departments 
with attendance officers to enforce attendance. It is to be ex- 
pected that such departments will vary in efficiency. In some 
cities the Sister Principal reports truancy in vain; in others the 
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attendance officer calls daily at the school. In some cases the 
officer makes no effort at adjustment until, with a sudden rush of 
zeal, he institutes court action against the parents of the truant. 
Other officers visit the home, repeatedly if necessary, and con- 
vince the parents peacefully of the need of sending the reluctant 
or handicapped child to school. This latter procedure seldom 
incurs the sullen resentment usually caused by court action. The 
visiting truant officer gradually builds up in the community a 
sentiment in favor of the school. His work may lighten the 
task of the pastor in the promotion of attendance. 

In smaller districts there is often no effective supervision of 
attendance. The attendance officer, in large cities as well as in 
smaller districts, may consider the parish school as no part of his 
responsibility. Under these conditions the pastor has a larger 
responsibility to promote attendance, to create a favorable 
parish attitude. He can create such an attitude, if it be lacking, 
through admonitions from the pulpit, through the elimination 
of non-scheduled holidays, and through visiting the homes of 
truants. The attitude, created by the pastor and the principal, 
is a factor of great weight. 

We know of two rural schools where the home conditions, gen- 
eral health, and other factors in the life of the pupils are almost 
identical; in one the attendance is excellent, in the other poor. 
The respective attitudes of the two groups of parents account 
for the difference in attendance. The pastor of the first school 
makes use of many devices to stimulate attendance: he asks the 
principal for a daily report of attendance; he visits homes of 
those who fail to attend, or at least calls the parents on the tele- 
phone; he admonishes all from the pulpit, and he offers prizes 
for perfect attendance. In the second school the pastor does 
none of these things; the Sister Principal bears the full burden of 
stimulating attendance, and in a far-flung rural parish direct 
contact with the home is not easy. 

A quick and accurate check on attendance stimulates regularity 
on the part of all pupils, and makes it easy for the pastor and his 
assistants to help in this work. It is a mistake to congest the 
principal’s office or the school corridors with returning absentees 
and tardy pupils. Good administration suggests that the pupil 
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be in the classroom during all class hours. Idle waiting for ad- 
justment of his case may be highly pleasing to a lazy truant; 
he is more likely to mend his ways if required to visit the office 
after school hours. The pastor and the principal who allow no 
case to pass unnoticed will gradually eliminate truancy and tardi- 
ness, and can tactfully promote a correct pupil and parent attitude 
towards promptness and regularity. In justice to young America 
let it be said that the great majority of children prefer to be 
present in school if the work is properly adjusted to their capacities 
and is made vital and interesting. 

We do not forget that there is valid cause for much non-at- 
tendance. [Illness of the pupil or of some member of his family 
may make attendance impossible. A pastoral visit sometimes 
discovers home conditions that make it surprising that the pupil 
ever succeeds in getting to school. Social workers—or, better, 
resident Sisters who devote themselves to social work in the 
home—may be able to relieve unfavorable home conditions. 
Certainly these visiting Sisters improve the home as an agency 
in the social development of the children. Sometimes the school 
itself is at fault. Poor ventilation makes it dangerous for frail or 
convalescing children to attend, and in cold weather inadequate 
heating may be a menace to the health of all pupils. A room 
temperature of 60° or less makes physical education drills the 
only resort for benumbed teacher and pupils. The Sister Princi- 
pal may call the condition to the attention of the janitor, but it is 
within the province of the pastor to remedy the situation. Wise 
administration suggests the removal of causes of tardiness and 
truancy rather than the ceaseless, ineffective adjustment of in- 
dividual cases. 

Proper discipline and control of pupils is a problem of school 
management. Every supervisor discovers that teacher differs 
from teacher in classroom control. It has been said that good 
teachers sometimes lack the ability to control pupils, but there can 
be no effective teaching without good discipline. All commotion 
in the classroom is not indicative of a poor teaching situation. A 
measure of unrest may be the concomitant of fruitfulactivity. The 
skillful teacher knows when to draw the rein on the native energy 
of youth, knows how to direct that energy into useful channels. 
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The disciplinary atmosphere of the school is the creation of the 
principal. When pupils are permitted to run hither and yon 
during school hours, without let or hindrance on the part of the 
principal, when no supervision is exercised over tardy and re- 
turning absentee pupils, when pupils in search of supplies loiter 
endlessly in the principai’s office or the supply room, we must 
expect the teacher to have disciplinary difficulties in the class- 
room. The presence and the eye of a good disciplinarian will be 
sufficient to govern the pupils in all extra-classroom activities. 
The principal need never talk in a loud voice, but must quietly 
insist on every pupil’s observance of the necessary regulations. 

Only in extraordinary circumstances can visiting parents be 
permitted to call pupils or teacher from the classroom; the prin- 
cipal should hold herself free to discuss problems with parents. 
Frequently parents, pleading the cause of their own progeny, are 
in error and make unreasonable demands on teacher or principal. 
We must remember that, in the Catholic philosophy of education, 
every teacher holds an implied delegation from the parent of the 
child. The principal .will prudently confer with any parent re- 
garding his or her child. The pastor may properly reserve the 
solution of certain difficulties to himself, and the principal should 
be free and willing to refer all knotty problems to him. The 
principal does or says nothing to derogate from the authority of 
the classroom teacher, and the pastor makes no summary ad- 
justment without consultation of the principal. Experience 
records that school discipline is sometimes disrupted by forced 
promotions at the dictation of the pastor. 

“Every principal will have occasion to discipline mischievous 
pupils for fighting, petty thefts, destruction of property, and 
perhaps serious delinquencies.’’ These words of Dr. Reavis are a 
sad commentary on the effort of the school to develop character. 
But the school must take the child as he is, and attempt in codpera- 
tion with the home to train him to the fullness and the com- 
pleteness of the perfectly rounded character. The lack of proper 
home influence, continuously exerted over the heart and mind of 
the child, makes the task of the school well nigh impossible. 
The parish school looks upon religion, with the supernatural 
motives that religion provides, as the warp and woof of the charac- 
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ter-building process. The aphorism, ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
human life,’”’ expresses a truth that should guide every teacher in 
her work. The religious educator has little regard for a program 
of character training that eliminates religion from the process. 
The leaven that would permeate the whole lump is missing. We 
may talk beautifully about the development and the practice 
of the natural virtues, but the educator of the whole man may 
not without sad result neglect the supernatural possibilities in 
man. Without the beacon light of religion, educational tech- 
nicians may talk learnedly about the bearing of certain lapses 
upon traits of character (as, for instance, the correlation of truancy 
with delinquency), but the Catholic educator stands firm in the 
conviction that the intelligent creature of God must be first im- 
pressed with a sense of personal responsibility to God. 

The doctrine of original sin affords consolation to the religious 
school administrator whose best plans are dissipated and set at 
naught by the fruits of the corruption of human nature. Yet, 
many disciplinary measures fail not because of malice, but rather 
because of the ignorance, the weakness, the frailty of nature. 
What can we expect of the youth whose intellectual diversion is a 
comic supplement that idealizes the mischief-maker? When he 
hears his elders laugh approvingly at the antics of the comic 
strip character, there is little wonder that he apes the clever mis- 
chief of the artist’s hero. The teacher or the principal who 
strictly discountenances all practical jokes that embarrass or 
injure another, is condemned as narrowminded. 

We have but imperfectly portrayed the background of the dis- 
ciplinary problem that confronts the teacher and the principal 
to-day. Fortunately the hearts of the young are amenable also to 
good suggestion and good example. We may regret that vice is 
as the weed that grows vigorously and virtue as the delicate 
flower that needs constant careful cultivation, but we must ac- 
commodate our efforts to the nature of the task before us. The 
principal will take stern measures against petty thievery and all 
pranks that result in the destruction of property. The adminis- 
trator deplores the disregard for public property that seems char- 
acteristic of unguided or misguided youth. Appeal is easily made 
to the sense of justice and a germinal esthetic sense in young 
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children. The aid of the confessional may be invoked against 
petty thievery. The pastor may prevent the destruction of 
school property by presenting the school as the joint work and 
possession of the parents and children. A Sister Principal testi- 
fies that a single heart-to-heart talk of the pastor with the pupils 
eliminated a growing practice of defacing school desks and other 
property. When the general attitude among the pupils con- 
demns vandalism and ostracizes the vandal, the malicious de- 
struction of school property will cease. Civic clubs, councils, 
and other forms of pupil control have a distinct merit and tend 
to promote a measure of self-discipline in the school. School 
spirit may be difficult to define, but its effects are very definite. 
Social groups acquire social control by the practice of it. 

Young and inexperienced teachers need careful guidance in the 
promotion of good discipline. Punishment must aim to inhibit 
repetition of undesirable acts. School work as a punishment 
engenders dislike for the work. The saying of prescribed prayers 
(even attendance at daily Mass) as a punishment may have dis- 
astrous effects upon the later practice of religion. The properly 
trained religious teacher will never make use of sarcasm, ridicule, 
and personal indignities as disciplinary measures; the innate 
delicacy of her own character will prevent this breach. The 
pastor does not fear to condemn practices that offend against the 
first principles of educational psychology. The wise principal 
never uses demotion as a means of enforcing discipline. 

We have noted that vital and interesting school work stimu- 
lates attendance. Work intelligently accommodated to the 
capacities of the individual child frequently eliminates a dis- 
ciplinary problem. Rarely does a pupil lack all desire to pro- 
gress in some line of educational endeavor; he may become a 
problem only when he feels that he is capable of accomplishing 
none of the tasks set before him. The teacher can help him 
by striving to solve his difficulty. The standard rate of prog- 
ress in all subjects that is characteristic of our graded system 
may project the individual into difficulties in a subject for which 
he has little capacity. Many pupils of foreign extraction hear 
no English at home; many others hear only barbarous jargon 
outside the school. The social status of these children puts the 
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whole burden of teaching English on the school and the teacher. 
Pupils with little native mathematical ability carry a condition 
in arithmetic, aggravated from year to year, through the grades. 

A zealous teacher may study and solve such a difficulty for the 
puzzled and befuddled pupil, may strike upon the sesame that 
opens the door to the seeker after knowledge. No pastor de- 
mands that teachers give time after school hours to handicapped 
children, but if the teacher finds time to do so, she is worthy of 
commendation. Let her have at least the poor reward of pastoral 
approval. 

Under the heading of discipline we speak of the advisability 
of the principal availing herself of the special services of a social 
nature that are provided for the school. The day is not far past 
when intelligent critics claimed that medical inspection served 
only to develop phobias in the pupils and their parents. To-day 
school medical inspection stands vindicated before the world. 
It affords a measure of ideal socialization of medicine. Great 
scope is given through it to preventive medicine. The quality of 
school work is improved by the correction of remediable defects. 
Many children used to fail in studies because of poor vision; 
thousands used to wander aimlessly through an entire school 
career because of poor hearing. Small wonder that these handi- 
capped children became problem children! 

The principal avails herself of all services that promote the 
welfare of the child, and devises ways and means for these ser- 
vices to function and operate within the school. The pastor 
adopts a policy not merely of toleration but of generous codpera- 
tion. He provides the facilities for these services. No great 
expense is involved. The doctor, the dentist, the nurse, the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist may ask nothing more than a 
single room in which they may in turn interview or inspect the 
pupils. 

We have attempted to present some of the problems that con- 
front the pastor and the principal. Other problems there are, 
and new ones may arise from day to day. Pastoral zeal and 
administrative skill will suffice for their solution. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Was St. Thomas a Nordic? 


Almost every article of every issue of the great Review of the German 
Jesuits, Stimmen der Zeit, shows preoccupation with the question of race 
and blood which has become an obsession of the German official mind. 
It goes without saying that these scholarly men are on the side of the 
Angels, not on that of the nebulous figures which certain official and 
officious scribes are busily conjuring out of the chilly mists of Nordic 
legend. The sale of the November issue of the Stimmen was forbidden 
by the authorities evidently because of some outspoken comments on the 
Neo-Paganism advocated by the notorious Rosenberg. One of the papers 
of the January issue deals trenchantly with the idea propounded by 
Houston Chamberlain and underlying Rosenberg’s ‘““Mythus des 20. 
Jahrhunderts,’ namely, that “between the old, Nordic Rome and the 
new, Germanic West, there was wedged in an epoch characterized by a 
chaotic, mingling of races, a morbid, sickly emotionalism, sensual 
ecstasy, and exaggerated Syrian superstition, and that the Catholic 
Church is the heir and propagator of this ‘chaos of the nations.’’’ Of 
course, learned Nordic professors must not be asked indiscreet questions 
about proofs of such sweeping and unheard of assertions. It is per- 
missible to quote St. Jerome’s famous saying, slightly altering it: 
Ingemiscens orbis terrarum se “Aryanum’’ esse miratus est! 

That this preoccupation with race and blood has affected wide circles 
is apparent from the fact that a serious and conscientious attempt has 
been made to prove that the greatest speculative genius the world has 
ever seen was a Nordic man. In three recent issues of the Schénere 
Zukunft (Vienna, Ratisbon) a German Dominican appraises the argu- 
ments brought forward in proof that St. Thomas Aquinas was not a 
Latin but a genuine Nordic. The family of the Saint was certainly 
related to the Norman families which had so long dominated Italy. 
His father was of Lombard stock and his mother of Norman. In the 
most formative years of his life he was under the influence of an abbot 
of Monte Cassino with the very un-Italian name of Landulf Sinnibald. 
When he was dying and unable to take food, he was asked if there was 
anything at all that he fancied. He replied that he might perhaps be 
able to eat a fresh herring, as he was wont to get them when he lived 
ultra montes—viz., at Cologne, where the fishermen of the North Sea 
could easily dispose of their catches by coming up the Rhine. 

However, supposing there is no doubt whatever that the great thinker 
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was a Nordic man, does it follow that all Nordic men to-day possess the 
qualities so arrogantly claimed for them? Racial purity is an asset, but 
when it is exalted to the dignity of a religion it is time to call a halt. 


The Concordat with Austria a Unique Modern Experiment 


In its issue of December 29 La Documentation Catholique brings the 
full text of the Concordat concluded last year between the Republic of 
Austria and the Holy See. It is a document of enormous interest, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that it is the most perfect instrument of the 
kind hitherto devised. The opening paragraph guarantees “‘to the Holy, 
Catholic and Roman Church complete freedom in the exercise of her 
spiritual powers and the free and public exercise of her worship.” The 
nomination of bishops belongs to the Holy See. Thus is secured the 
complete application of Canon 329, §2. Seminaries and other ecclesi- 
astical training centers are under the sole control of the Church and the 
internal organization of all such establishments is to be brought into 
harmony with the Apostolic Constitution, Deus Scientiarum Dominus 
of May 14, 1931. Religious instruction in schools is obligatory, and is 
to be imparted normally by the clergy; and only such textbooks are to 
be used for the purpose as have been approved by ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Religious Orders and Congregations are free to open schools and 
colleges. There are nine feasts of obligation recognized as such by the 
State. Religious houses may be freely founded, but their Superiors, if 
elected for life, must be of Austrian nationality; however, major 
Superiors residing outside Austria are authorized freely to hold visita- 
tions of Austrian houses. The whole document, with the numerous, 
most informing notes added by the Documentation, should be carefully 
studied by all who are interested—and what Catholic is not?—in the 
unique experiment which is now being tried out in this modern world 
of making simply the law of God and His Church the foundation of its 
political and social life. 


The School of Alexandria 


The fourth and last fascicule of Gregorianum is a rather specialized 
number, but one article is of more general interest. It deals with the 
famous School of Alexandria. The great city in the Nile delta had 
attained the peak of its artistic, scientific and philosophical achievement 
by the time St. Mark came thither to preach the more sublime doctrine 
of the Gospel. This led almost at once to the foundation of yet another 
school of wisdom, the famous catechetical school. There are scholars 
who do not hesitate to attribute its foundation to St. Mark himself. 
Even Harnack grants that it dates from the beginning of Christianity in 
Egypt. The first teacher, according to Eusebius, seems to have been 
Pantenus (at the close of the second century), but according to another 
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list Athenagoras and the famous Clement figure before Pantenus. At 
any rate, we surely have here the oldest Catholic educational establish- 
ment. Among the pupils was St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. 


Doctrinal Power of the Liturgy 


In the January Clergy Review (London) the Abbot of Buckfast writes 
on the doctrinal power of the Liturgy. In a series of papers, spread 
over many years, in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw, the 
present writer consistently strove to bring home to readers that the 
feasts, rites and ceremonies of the Church are no mere empty, though 
splendid, show—no mere anniversaries recalling the past, more or less 
vividly; but that they are, on the contrary, instinct with strong life 
and dynamic actuality. 


The ‘‘Reformation Mind’’ 


Another paper in the Clergy Review, also from a Benedictine pen, deals 
with usury; but most arresting of all is a paper by Fr. Andrew Beck on the 
“Reformation Mind.”’ The author supplies abundant proof that in the 
reign of Elizabeth the Church’s struggle was less with convinced Protes- 
tantism than with Mammon—both in the clergy and in the laity. The 
worldly and commercial spirit of the age was found to come in conflict 
with the traditional teaching of the Church concerning business ethics. 
In England the collision was forestalled by the overthrow of the Church 
and her teaching. The Church was up against the vested interests of 
clergy and laity alike. Many of the former had taken wives unto them- 
selves so that they would either have had to give up these or renounce 
their ecclesiastical status, whilst the latter were unwilling to disgorge 
the wealth they had so recently acquired. 


The Catholic Apostolate 


The Catholic Gazette (Mission House, Brondesbury Park, London) 
kept its Silver Jubilee in January. It is produced by a band of apostolic 
and scholarly men, and occupies a very distinctive and indeed unique 
position in our periodical literature. The Jubilee number is remarkable 
for two articles, one by a Franciscan Father who writes con amore 
on the outdoor apostolate. The article deserves careful pondering. 
Even more arresting is an inspiring paper by Msgr. Ross on the ‘‘Pro- 
phetic Office,’ by which he does not understand anything so thrilling 
as the foretelling of future events but rather a far more necessary gift, 
namely, that of inspiring and inspired preaching. The writer very 
properly claims that in Eph., iv. 11 (“He gave some apostles and some 
prophets . . . for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the Body 
of Christ’’) the word prophet is not used in the sense of the Old Testament 
(where the emphasis is on the vision of future events), but rather in the 
sense of an inspired preacher whose vision embraced and illumined the 
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actual work of the Church then going forward, and also to some extent 
guided its policy. There can be no doubt that, though the title (prophet) 
has lapsed, the gift and function remains as essential. Where there has 
been a revival, it has been due to inspired preaching. Souls are con- 
verted not by argument or elaborate exposition, but by such images of 
divine things as stir the affections and move the will to action. These 
must be the outcome of inspiration. And there is another thing far too 
much neglected—that is the music of speech. As there is a manifest 
beauty in the fruits of the Spirit, so is there in the utterance of all the 
Saints and inspired preachers. 


Historical and Devotional Study of Advent 


The Ami du Clergé (Langres, France) in its issues of November 15 
and December 13 had an excellent study on Advent from the historical 
and devotional point of view. 


The Message of Karl Adam 


The Revue Liturgique et Monastique of Maredsous (Belgium), in its 
December number, subjects the work of Karl Adam to a searching and 
most appreciative analysis. Those who, having read Adam, wish to 
know what others think, will enjoy the excellent paper entitled ‘‘Le 
Message de Karl Adam.’’ The word message is the right one in this 
instance, for this gifted priest understands the times and its needs and 
suggests remedies as few other writers do. 








Answers to Questions 


Concerning the Three Masses at the Forty Hours’ Adoration 
Question: By Decree of the Holy Office, January 22, 1914, the 
Clementine Instruction in regard to the Forty Hours’ Adoration has 
been modified; to secure the privileged altar and gain the indulgences 
the continuous Exposition is not required any more. What about the 
three Solemn Votive Masses? Are they permitted when the Exposition 
is interrupted during the night? SACERDOS. 

Answer: The reason why our correspondent inquires about 
the Solemn Votive Masses is that the Decree of the Holy Office 
(Section on Indulgences), January 22, 1914, did indeed permit 
a departure from the continuous adoration day and night, and 
granted the same indulgences even when the adoration is dis- 
continued during the nights, but it said nothing about the Solemn 
Votive Masses. Furthermore, the correspondent remarks that 
he saw an answer on this point in the Ephemerides Liturgice 
(which we do not have at hand) to the effect that without a 
special Indult the Solemn Votive Masses pro re gravi cannot be 
said when the adoration is not continuous day and night. These 
Masses on the three days—namely, Mass of Exposition, De Pace 
and Reposition—were considered Solemn Votive Masses pro re 
gravi in the Clementine form of the Forty Hours’ Adoration. 
There is a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites to the 
Archbishop of Westminster, May 27, 1911 (Decreta Auth., n. 
4268), which stated that, in order to gain the indulgences and 
have the favor of the privileged altar, it was necessary either to 
observe the Clementine Instruction on the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion or to get an Indult dispensing from the Clementine form; 
and as to the Masses, the Solemn Votive Masses pro re gravi 
could not be said without an Indult when the Clementine In- 
struction is not observed. 

Neither the Decree of the Holy Office of January 22, 1914, 
nor the more recent Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
of April 27, 1927, decide anything on the point whether the 
Solemn Votive Masses can be said when the Clementine In- 
struction is not observed. 
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It seems, therefore, that the Ephemerides Liturgice is right 
in its assertion that without a Papal Indult the Solemn Votive 
Masses cannot be said, and that if any Votive Mass is said at 
all, it can be done on days only when the general rubrics allow 
the sung Votive Mass pro re non gravi—that is to say, the ordi- 
nary Votive Mass. The rubrics state the days on which such an 
ordinary Votive Mass may be said as a High Mass, and the days 
on which it can be said as a Low Mass. 

In the United States the Fathers of the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore requested the Holy See to extend to all dioceses of 
the country the concession which had been made for the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore concerning the Forty Hours’ Adoration. 
The Decree which grants the request permits the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration to be held during the day only, allows the processions 
at the opening and closing to be dropped at the discretion of the 
pastor, and concedes that all the faithful may gain the indul- 
gences granted in the Clementine form of the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration. The Decree does not speak of the Masses (Acta et 
Decreta Conc. Plen. Balt. II, p. \xxiii). The concession to the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore permitted a High Mass in place of the 
Solemn High, and even a Low Mass for lack of singers. 

It seems to be the general practice in the United States to 
celebrate the Solemn Votive Masses either in the form of the 
Solemn High or High Mass. If a Low Mass only is said, it should 
be the Mass of the day, unless the feast of the day is of the rank 
of a semi-double or lower, so that a private Votive Mass is per- 
mitted. The private Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, even 
when celebrated as a Solemn High or a High Mass, has no Gloria 
and no Credo. Several of the liturgical authors seem to take 
it for granted that the Solemn Votive Masses may be said, pro- 
vided High Mass at least is celebrated. Thus, Wapelhorst, 
Wuest-Mullaney, Augustine (Liturgical Law). They do so per- 
haps on the principle that the Ordinary has authority to permit a 
Solemn Votive Mass pro re gravi, and the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion is an occasion that justifies the Solemn Votive Masses. 


Deaf Persons as Witnesses at Marriage 


Question: Can deaf persons, who cannot hear the tones of an ordinary 
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low voice such as we commonly use in conversation, be witnesses at a 
marriage? Can a priest be a witness at marriage? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The witnesses are as a rule chosen by the parties, 
and their names given to the priest who is to officiate at the 
marriage. If, after the ceremony is performed, the priest should 
find out that one or both witnesses are so hard of hearing that 
they cannot understand a word in the ordinary tone of con- 
versation, and therefore did not hear the parties give their 
consent, there is no reason to worry over the validity of the 
marriage, for they can testify to the marriage because they have 
seen the ceremony performed and have therefore observed some 
signs of consent. The same is to be said of a witness who does 
not understand the language in which the priest asks for and 
receives the consent of the parties. Canonists quite generally 
hold that the marriage would be invalid if one or both witnesses 
were both deaf and blind. All that the Code of Canon Law requires 
concerning the two necessary witnesses is that they can of 
their own personal knowledge testify that the parties con- 
tracted marriage. The age of puberty is not essential; children 
under that age can be witnesses, though of course they should 
not be employed, for rarely can there be any need of employing 
them. As to priests acting as witnesses to a marriage, there is 
no rule of Canon Law against their doing so (e.g.) in a private 
validation of marriage. It is understood that it would be un- 
becoming for them to act as witnesses in a public wedding. It 
must be understood also that the one authorized priest (pastor 
or delegate) who witnesses the marriage for and in the name of 
the Church cannot be one of the witnesses, since there must be 
two witnesses in addition to the priest who performs the cere- 
mony. In connection with the witnesses, canonists discuss the 
question whether a marriage would be valid if there were several 
persons present in the church or place where the marriage was 
celebrated, but none of them were asked to act as witnesses. 
So long as two of them can testify that the marriage was con- 
tracted in their presence, the requirements of the law are ful- 
filled. 
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Obligation of Confession of Mortal Sin before Celebration of 
Holy Mass.—Omitting — of Holy Thursday and Good 
ay 


Question: Please explain briefly the rule on the obligation of con- 
fession of mortal sin before celebrating Holy Mass. If a priest is all 
alone and far away from any other priest, and he is in the habit of 
saying Holy Mass daily for the very few people who attend week-day 
Mass, is it permissible to procure the state of grace by perfect contrition 
and say Holy Mass until there is an opportunity for confession? Again, 
if a priest could not make his confession immediately unless he confesses 
to one of the fellow-priests living with him in the same rectory, is it law- 
ful for him to say Holy Mass until he finds opportunity to confess to 
some other priest? 

Is there any obligation to perform the ceremonies of Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday in small rural parishes where hardly any people attend 
these ceremonies? I know that the Holy Saturday ceremonies must 
take place because of the precept to bless the baptismal water. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: As is well known, the obligation to acquire the state 
of grace through the Sacrament of Penance before the celebration 
of Holy Mass or the reception of Holy Communion is clearly 
taught by the Council of Trent. It is not certain whether this 
law is a divine precept or an ecclesiastical law only. The Council 
of Trent ruled that, if one necessarily had to celebrate Holy 
Mass or receive Holy Communion and did not have an oppor- 
tunity to go to confession, he must put himself into the state of 
grace by perfect contrition. The necessity of celebrating Holy 
Mass or of receiving Holy Communion is verified in all these 
circumstances in which he cannot omit Holy Mass or Communion 
without arousing in someone the suspicion that he abstains be- 
cause he is in sin. 

In reference to the opportunity to confess and receive absolu- 
tion, all moralists are agreed that the humiliation inherent in the 
confession of one’s sins is no excuse from confession. Even the 
greater aversion that one feels to confess to a priest with whom 
one lives under the same roof is not admitted as an excuse to 
say Holy Mass without previous confession. The teaching of 
the authors is based on the common-sense view that everybody 
knows—and the priest all the more so—that any man is liable 
to fallinto sin. To say that a priest may be shocked or scandalized 
by the unfortunate fall of a fellow-priest is not very reasonable, 
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for painful as it may be to find sin and spiritual misery in those 
whom we believed to be superior to the common ailments of 
mankind, the very act of a humble confession of guilt must be a 
source of consolation to the heart of the priest and a good lesson 
that nobody is secure against sin. 

Are there no circumstances at all possible in which there would 
be a justified excuse not to confess to a fellow-priest with whom 
one is living in the same house, or whom one cannot approach 
without overcoming an extraordinary repugnance? Considering 
that the Church is very anxious to secure to all the faithful 
absolute liberty in the choice of the confessor, considering moreover 
that in religious communities of men the priests who have charge 
over others (e.g., the superior of the house, the master of novices) 
are not to hear the confessions of their subjects, one may admit 
that in some circumstances there is no obligation to confess when 
circumstances make it inadvisable. No general rule covering 
all such circumstances can be given; a sincere and conscientious 
judgment as to whether or not the law obliges in the individual 
case is to be formed by the man concerned. Even after a priest 
has said Holy Mass without previous confession, the Council of 
Trent prescribes that the priest confess as soon as possible, which 
is commonly interpreted to mean within three days. It is under- 
stood by all commentators of the law of Trent that, if the priest 
desires to say Holy Mass the next day, he is bound to make a 
serious effort to confess before he again offers the Holy Sacrifice. 

In reference to the obligation of performing the ceremonies of 
the last three days of Holy Week in parish churches, the rule is 
that all parish churches must hold the sacred functions on the 
last three days. To make it possible in small parish churches 
Pope Benedict XIII published a simplified ceremonial for those 
days, which rules can be found in all manuals on the sacred liturgy. 
If it is not possible to have the ceremonies of Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday, one Low Mass may be said on Holy Thursday. 
Even where the ceremonies of Holy Thursday and Good Friday 
are not performed, the ceremonies of Holy Saturday must be 
performed because of the obligation to bless the baptismal water. 
If there is no choir available, the functions can be performed 
without chant. No matter how small a parish is, at least a few 
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people will be anxious to attend the services on those days, 
and others can be influenced by the zeal and instructions of the 
priest. A few altar boys can be trained to give the necessary 
assistance in the functions. In the spiritual life nothing is un- 
important; even the presence of a few people who will show 
gratitude to the Saviour for the work of redemption is surely 
worth while. 


Mass Stipends and Time for Fulfillment of Obligation.— 
Validation of Marriage and Catholic Education of Children 


Question: If the donor of a stipend makes no mention of the intention 
(i.e., whether it be urgent or not), within what time must the Mass be 
said? I had always thought that one month was the very latest, but some 
priests think nothing of letting it go two months or longer. Would it 
make any difference if the Mass was to be said for a deceased person? 

Some time ago I took care of a man on his death bed. He had beena 
practising Catholic. When the end drew near, a daughter came to visit 
him. This woman, I learned, was not a Catholic, since she had been 
born and raised while the man was invalidly married. Later on he had 
the marriage rectified in the Church, but the daughter was grown up by 
that time and away from home. Did the priest who rectified the mar- 
riage have an obligation to tell the parents (the wife became a convert) 
to try to persuade the girl to become a Catholic? Should I have urged 
the father to try to influence his daughter? She is divorced and married 
again, and cannot become a Catholic while she lives with this second 
husband. It seems to me that nothing can be done except to tell the 
mother to pray for her daughter. SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law has the following rule on 
the obligation of saying Holy Mass after reception of the stipend: 
“If the donor of the stipend has not fixed any time within which 
the Mass is to be said, (1) Masses requested for an urgent reason 
(dangerous illness, obtaining of employment, success in an ex- 
amination, etc.) must be said soon so as to answer the purpose; 
(2) in other cases the Masses must be said within a short time 
according to the greater or lesser number of Masses requested 
by one person (one month’s time for from one to ten); (3) if the 
donor of the stipend leaves the time to the discretion of the priest, 
he can say the Masses at his convenience, except that Canon 835 
forbids the keeping of unfulfilled Mass stipends for more than a 
year” (cfr. Canon 834). When, therefore, people leave it to the 
convenience of the priest when he is to say the Masses, the rule 
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of saying them within a month, or for many Masses within two 
or three months, does not apply. 

When a priest validates a marriage in the Church, it is under- 
stood that all children of that marriage, including those already 
born, are to be raised in the Catholic Faith. However, those 
children who have come to the years of discretion before the 
marriage was validated in the Church cannot be forced by the 
parents to become Catholics. The parents have the right and the 
duty to strive to influence those children towards embracing 
the Catholic Faith, but they cannot force them. Little or nothing 
can be done with those children who got away from the parental 
home before the marriage was rectified. 


Masses Ordered by Last Will.—Sacramental Penance Directed 
to Be Done for a Specified Intention 


Question: A Catholic undertaker called me up to inform me that he 
was sending me a check of ten dollars to say one Mass. He told me the 
money was given to settle up the estate of the deceased. When I in- 
formed him that 1 would say ten Masses, he insisted that one Mass 
sufficed. Now, the diocesan stipend is one dollar, but sometimes people 
give two, rarely more. What is my obligation? 


Has a confessor the right to specify that the prayers which he imposes 
as a sacramental penance are to be said for an intention pointed out by 
him—for example, for the poor souls? PAULUS. 


Answer: The will and intention of the donor of the Mass 
stipends is to be attended to. He can make whatever offering he 
wants to give for one Mass. If a sum of money is offered for 
Masses without the donor specifying the number and kind of 
Masses, then Canon 830 applies; this prescribes that the number 
of Masses should be computed according to the stipend fixed 
in the diocese where the donor lived, unless it can be legitimately 
presumed that his intention was otherwise. In the case of our 
correspondent, inquiry should be made to ascertain what was 
said in the last will. 

There is no restriction on the authority of the confessor to 
impose as a sacramental penance prayers or other good works 
for a specified intention (for example, the conversion of sinners, 
welfare of the Church, souls in purgatory, etc.), and he may 
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impose almsgiving for a specified purpose, provided his demands 
are reasonable and possible to the penitent without extraordinary 
sacrifice. Even extraordinary efforts may be demanded where 
they are necessary to avoid the proximate danger of sin, but this 
does not refer to penance but rather to the disposition of the 
penitent necessary for receiving absolution. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Communications from Our Readers 


A Reply to Father Chevalier 


Rev. dear Editors: 


May I say a few words to purge away the false charges Fr. Chevalier 
made against me in your February issue? 


(1) He accuses me of Modernism and near-Protestantism, and this 
apparently because he interprets me as saying or implying that the 
teaching power of the Church resides ‘‘in the opinions of the people.”’ 
This is a strange myopic interpretation, for the writer admits that I 
have insisted that not even the theologians are irreformable in their 
views of what is revealed or is de fide. Protestants and Modernists 
have made the private judgment of a Dr. Luther, the exegete, of a 
Dr. Calvin, the theologian, and of a Dr. Harnack, the historian, the 
rule of faith; but for Catholics this rule is found in the public authority 
of the Church, not in the private views of doctors, however learned. 
Rationalists have gone even further and made theology—or the applica- 
tion of reason to revelation—the motive of faith; but Catholics hold the 
authority of God as the basis of belief. By insisting upon the fallibility 
of reason even in theology, I have avoided all these errors; and if Fr. 
Chevalier will read pages 42 and 43 of the October issue of this REview, 
he will see that I have expressly combated the agnosticism of the 
Modernists. It is the irony of fate that Fr. Chevalier expresses the 
very errors of which he accused me. ‘From whom,” he asks, “does 
the Church get its teaching if not from the theologians?” This has the 
true ring of Protestantism or Rationalism. The Church gets her 
teachings from God, I reply; the theologians get their teachings from 
the Church, as far as faith is concerned. 

(2) Fr. Chevalier accuses me of making feeling my guide, because, 
as he claims, I made twenty historical statements without due ex- 
amination of their truth. I reply: (a) I made queries rather than 
statements; (b) I proposed them dispassionately, for it is logical, 
not emotional, to ask whether a universal affirmation concerning his- 
tory, such as I was then examining, is verifiable a posteriori and can 
stand the test of historical questioning. In other words, I was weigh- 
ing a problem studiously and attentively, the very thing Fr. Chevalier 
says ought to be done. Is he, then, not the one who shows feeling, 
since he accuses before he studies context and phraseology, and is dis- 
pleased even when his requirements are met? 

(3) In the next place, Fr. Chevalier tries to represent me as ignorant 
of St. Thomas, citing as proof that I was unaware of the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor on the geocentric astronomy, on the natural-day ex- 
planation of the Hexaemeron, on the teaching by God of natural science. 
Strange as it may seem, on each of these points the Summa Theologica 
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agrees with my statements and disagrees with Fr. Chevalier’s. The 
geocentric theory is expressed in II-II, Q. clxxiv, art. 4, ad 3. Next, 
in I, Q. Ixxiv, art. 2, the theologians (Augustine excepted) are said to 
favor the natural-day theory. Finally, in I, Q. cv, art. 3, and in II-II, 
Q. ii, art. 4, it is laid down that God teaches all human knowledge, and 
even reveals some truths that are not of a religious but of a scientific 
character. Fr. Chevalier utters some half-truths here, but lack of space 
forbids me to go into details, nor is this necessary in matters quite 
elementary. 

(4) My critic also calls me “‘a would-be theologian,” and then pro- 
ceeds to give a specimen of theologizing about the eternity of hell which, 
I must say, would be worthy only of a theologaster or a theologue. 
Aiming to show persuasively the reasonableness of the doctrine, he in- 
volves himself in a cloud of subtleties about per se and per accidens, in 
sensu composito and sensu diviso, which are more difficult than the point 
to be proved; and he adds statements that are theologically incorrect 
or very controversial, inasmuch as they deny (by implication, at least) 
the absolute divine power of saving the lost and also the divine justice 
in the hypothesis of annihilation of the damned. An argument from 
reason should avoid all appearance of pettifoggery. How much simpler 
it would be to say that God gave the lost their choice, and that they 
freely chose eternal damnation! 

For further information I direct Fr. Chevalier to my reply to Fr. 
Connell. 

Joun A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


**A Question of Justice’’ 


Reverend and dear Editors: 

Noone will ever be able to say that the HomiLetic does not give food 
for thought. I had just recovered from the shattering attack on the 
Breviary, when I was confronted with a still more provocative article 
in quite a different sphere. I refer to the article entitled, “‘A Question 
of Justice,” in the February number. 

I am sure that the writer of this article feels bitterly the injustice 
meted out to the manual laborer and the unskilled worker. On that 
point, at least, I am at one with him, for it is my privilege to live 
among them. None the less, I think his claim that the manual laborer 
should have a greater remuneration than the professional man, is a 
claim that cannot be sustained on many grounds, and certainly not on 
the grounds of justice. 

So Fr. M. V. Kelly, C.S.B., must bear with me while I try to tackle 
him, quite mildly, on the grounds of justice. In support of my opinions 
I will not plead ‘‘custom,”’ even if ““Consuetudo lex optima.”’ I think, 
however, that behind what the writer sees only as ‘“‘custom,’’ there is the 
backing of sound reason. Hence, I put forward the following train of 
thought for the approval or derision of those interested in a vital subject. 
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—— 


All are agreed that a man who gives in service to an employer, is 
entitled in strict justice to a return. What does a man give in service? 
The use of his faculties. Is it not then reasonable to argue that, the 
higher the faculty given in service, the higher should be the return? 

The manual laborer gives in service the use of his limbs and muscles 
(the lower faculties), plus a much smaller proportion of mental activity 
(the higher faculty). The professional man, on the other hand, gives in 
service chiefly the higher faculty, plus the requisite physical codpera- 
tion. In strict justice, that higher faculty is entitled to a higher return. 
That return is quite licitly expressed in terms of money. The moment 
we begia to raise our eyebrows and speak of virtue being its own re- 
ward, we have left the question of strict justice for the question of per- 
fection. The receiver of such a financial return may use it for the 
good of himself and of others, or he may squander it in all manner 
of naughtiness. The fact remains, he is using or abusing something 
to which he has a strict right. 

At this point it might be argued that all the superlative service of the 
higher faculties would be of no avail without the codperation of manual 
labor. True. But brain and hand are interdependent, not as equals, 
but as higher and lower. In justice it follows that to the higher faculty 
there goes the higher return. To hold otherwise would be an insult to 
man’s supreme gift in the order of nature—Reason. 

I am painfully aware that there are gaps in a thesis that I have tried 
to force in so few words. But it is, at least, another angle of a very 
important matter. I do not presume that I have said the last word, 
but I think I have given the basis for fresh considerations. 

If Fr. Kelly thinks that many of the professional classes receive too 
much, I am with him. If he desires that the manual laborer should 
have more, then we are still one. But when he claims more for the 
manual laborer than for the professional, then we part company. 

It is true to say that the appalling abuse of professional powers and 
the still more unholy degradation of manual labor have given rise to 
many sincere but dangerous reactions, and among them may be num- 
bered an article entitled ‘‘A Question of Justice.”’ 

(Rev.) Dermot Moore, Pu.D. 








Roman Documents 


Instruction for Priests Conferring the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation by Delegation of the Holy See 


Two other Instructions on the same subject had been issued— 
one by the Holy Office, in 1888, and another by Pope Pius XI 
(published in the Appendix of the Roman Ritual). The present 
new Instruction embodies not only the rules of the Code of Canon 
Law but also the recent Declarations of the Holy See on Con- 
firmation administered by a priest. 

The ordinary minister of Confirmation is the Bishop. The 
extraordinary minister is the priest who, either by law or by spe- 
cial indult of the Holy See, receives faculty to confirm. By law 
Cardinals, abbots and prelates nullius, vicars and prefects Apos- 
tolic, though not consecrated bishops, have the power to con- 
firm, but they cannot validly make use of that power except 
within the limits of their territory of jurisdiction and during the 
time of their office only. 

If the special circumstances of some countries necessitate the 
appointment of priests for the administration of Confirmation, 
the Holy See desires that priests be appointed who have the right 
to use the Pontificals (e.g., the Prothonotaries Apostolic), so that 
the Sacrament may be conferred with becoming solemnity. 

When Pope Pius XI granted to the local Ordinaries of Latin 
America the power to appoint priests for the administration of 
Confirmation, he prescribed that as far as possible priests con- 
stituted in some ecclesiastical dignity or those holding the office of 
vicars forane, never simple priests, should be appointed to confirm 
(Letters Apostolic, April 30, 1929; faculty granted for ten years). 

Requests made to the Holy See to extend the Indult granted 
to the bishops of Latin America to countries in Europe have been 
refused. The Holy See advises the bishops who need help in the 
administration of Confirmation to apply for the appointment of 
an auxiliary bishop or to request the bishops of neighboring dio- 
ceses to assist them. 


As to the age of those to be confirmed, Canon 788 prescribes 
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for the Latin Rite the age of discretion, except only in danger of 
death of an infant and other circumstances which seem to the 
minister sufficiently serious to make an exception from the gen- 
eral rule. It was not certain from the wording of Canon 788 
whether there was really a precept to wait with Confirmation 
until about the seventh year of age. The Committee for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code declared that it was of pre- 
cept (June 7, 1931). In Spain and other places, especially in 
South America, it was customary to confirm infants immediately 
after baptism. The question arose whether that custom could 
be retained. The Holy See answered that the custom was legiti- 
mate, but the people should be instructed about the general rule 
of the Latin Church (Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
February 27, 1932). 

The rule on the age of those to be confirmed was interpreted by 
some men to the effect that the children should not be admitted 
to first Holy Communion until after they had received Confirma- 
tion. The Holy See declared that children who have reached the 
years of discretion should not be deprived of Holy Communion 
because they have not yet had a chance to be confirmed (Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments, June 30, 1932). 

The Instruction reprints the Canons of the Code on Confirma- 
tion (Canons 780-800). After this, the rite to be observed by 
priests who administer Confirmation by Apostolic Indult is given 
in the Instruction. There is no need of reprinting here the cere- 
monies and prayers, for they can be found in the Appendix to the 
Roman Ritual in all editions published after 1925. The present 
Instruction is published by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, May 20, 1934 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 11). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency, Most Rev. James C. MacGuigan, has been 
transferred from the Archdiocese of Regina to that of Toronto; 
Most Rev. Alfred O. Comtois has been made Bishop of Three 
Rivers; Most Rev. Raphael H. Dignan has been made Bishop 
of Sault St. Marie; Most Rev. Raymond Kearney has been 
appointed auxiliary bishop to the Bishop of Brooklyn. 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
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Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Aristeo V. Simoni (Diocese of 
Rockford); Thomas Connolly, John Winne, John Clarke, Jerome 
Reddy, Charles Canivan, Francis Uleau, Join Robinson, John 
Wilpert (Diocese of Brooklyn); M. J. Gruenewald, John J. Fallon 
(Diocese of Belleville); Robert Coburn (Diocese of Columbus); 
John Mikolajezak, Matthew McEvoy, John Clark, Joseph Kroha, 
George J. Casey, Joseph P. Morrison, Michael Clasen (Archdio- 
cese of Milwaukee); James J. Strzycki, Thomas Bohal (Archdio- 
cese of Chicago); Dorance Foley (Diocese of Dubuque); Floyd 
Begin (Diocese of Cleveland); Augustine Danglmayr (Diocese 
of Dallas); John V. McCauley, Joseph A. Gallagher, Andrew G. 
Haerniger, Thomas F. Smith, John G. Healy, Francis Allen 
(Diocese of Little Rock); Edward J. Quinn (Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati); Thomas E. Cusack, Timothy Moloney, Dennis J. 
Ryan, Thomas F. McGrath (Diocese of Springfield, Ill.) (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 30). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of Map 


Christianity and the Economic Crisis 
By R. A. McGowan 


I. The Collapse of the Competitive Regime 
(SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER) 


I once heard a Catholic say that the cause of the present economic 
crisis is modern machinery and man’s inability as yet to handle it right. 
He emphasized the lack of economic knowledge. I heard another biamie 
it on a bad monetary system; another, on our utter inability ever to 
make machinery serve man; another on our defective tax system; an- 
other, on our defective credit system. There is something strange in 
all these statements. An economic action is a human action, and there- 
fore has in ita moral element. Ina world that has been trying to evade 
right moral standards, why stress a single economic element or eco- 
nomic ignorance, and blame it chiefly or exclusively for a world catas- 
trophe? In to-day’s crisis of family life we do not so think. 

Grant a lack in knowledge, an ignorant tax system, an ignorant mone- 
tary system. There is something else. Let us turn to Pius XI’s 
Quadragesimo Anno, the Encyclical on the morals of economics.' Noth- 
ing in it says that an evil economic regime came because of ignorance of 
a secular element, nor that correcting an economic element will cure 
our woes. The moral and religious in economic life is distinguished 
(pp. 14-15) from the secular or purely economic; but the analysis and 
excoriation are moral and religious and thoroughgoing and far-reaching. 


The Present Economic Regime 


The present regime is declared in the Encyclical to be one of rival 
economic dictatorships of big wealth, credit power, and administration 
of invested funds; finance dictatorships struggling for further economic 
power, controlling governments and distorting governmental functions 
both nationally and internationally to their own purposes; a head- 
strong and violent power preventing production and distribution from 
subserving the purposes of economic life (pp. 32-33). If we stop here 





1 All page references are to the National Catholic Welfare Conference Edition of 
Quadragesimo Anno. 
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in our search, the cause is simple. A few men—the enormously wealthy, 
the big bankers and insurance men, the holding company and large cor- 
poration executives—are devils; the rest of us are simple simons or 
saints. Just crack the power of these few human devils, and everything 
is perfect. Let us call this theory the diabolism of the financially 
successful. 

The theory leaks like a sieve. For how did these men get their power? 
They got it, the Encyclical says, by succeeding to it when the regime of 
competition committed its inevitable suicide (p. 33). But a regime 
of competition is the same thing as the regime of concentrated power, 
save that everybody in a competitive regime is supposed to have a free 
road to fight everybody else with every dodge, hook or crook, for the 
very wealth and power which the few economic dictators then come 
finally to control as a result of competition. If the devil theory is right, 
then it is not a diabolism of the few only; there are a great many less 
successful devils. That suggests the corruption of whole societies in the 
attempt to rule ownership and work by economic immorality. This 
is indeed the truth. 

The Encyclical rejects the old free competition as “ignorant or forget- 
ful of the social and moral aspect of economic matters,”’ unable properly 
to order economic life and convicted by its consequences (p. 29). Still 
less, it says, can the new financial supremacy perform the function of 
properly ordering economic life. Both are condemned. But why? 


Purposes of Economic Life 


First, what exactly is ‘‘the proper ordering” of economic life? It is an 
ordering of economic life that will obtain its purposes. And these 
purposes are parts of the moral law of economic life. 

One purpose is securing “‘for all and each those (omnia) goods which 
the wealth and resources of nature, technical achievement and the social 
organization of economic affairs can give” (p. 25). There is here, it will 
be noted, no thought of turning our backs on inventions. The para- 
graph goes on to read that the products should be enough for a good liv- 
ing for all and the prosperity and culture of all. One moral purpose, 
therefore, of economic life is to produce and distribute enough goods for 
all to live well. A second is that work will be ‘‘for the good of man’s 
body and soul’ (p. 43). The final moral purpose of these lesser moral 
aims is that they ‘‘will be intimately linked with the universal teleo- 
logical order, and as a consequence we shall be led by progressive steps 
to the final end of all, God Himself, our highest and lasting good”’ (p. 15). 

Are the immediate moral purposes of ownership and work—that is, 
such production and distribution that everyone can live well and such 
work as helps body and soul—in fact obtained by either competition 
or the new economic supremacy? Noone need labor the point that they 
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are not. This very crisis is proof of it. But the conditions before the 
crisis, it is agreed, brought on the crisis, and even in normal times none 
of these purposes was obtained. The normal was wrong. The Encyclical 
is replete with examples of this. 

But exactly why does the existing system fail to fulfill these purposes of 
ownership and work? Is it simply because some persons own means of 
work and others do not? No, that is something which is itself a result. 
It grew out of the competitive regime. Moreover, while wealth, the 
Encyclical says, should be diffused and partnership adopted, still of its. 
own nature it is not vicious for the means of work to be owned by some 
persons and not by others (p. 32). 

The reason why neither competition nor the new dictatorship of fi- 
nance produces and distributes enough goods for all to live well, and why 
they prevent work from being good for body and soul, is because, except 
as something very remote and rarely considered, they do not want to. 
Instead, they aim at maximum profits and power for the few. So 
moved, they stifle an organization of the industries and professions and 
either prevent government from acting or enslave it, because in combina- 
tion these two could attain the true purposes of wealth, inventions and 
human work, and could thwart the wrong purpose, which is maximum 
profits and power for the few. 


The Key to a Solution 


The key to the conclusion lies in two sentences: ‘It (the regime of 
owners and non-owners) violates right order whenever capital so employs 
the working or wage-earning classes as to divert business and economic 
activity entirely to its own arbitrary will and advantage, without any 
regard to the human dignity of the workers, the social character of eco- 
nomic life, social justice, and the common good” (p. 32). For the proper 
ordering of economic life, social justice and social charity are necessary 
(p. 29). And ‘‘this justice (social justice) must above all be truly opera- 
tive, must build up [the original is ‘be truly operative by building up’] 
a juridical and social order able to pervade all economic activity (tota 
economia)’’ (p. 29). 

The juridical order is the order of governmental law and administra- 
tion. Social order, the context indicates, is an economic order composed 
of the self-governing organization of the personnel of each industry and 
profession, separately organized and then federated. This somewhat 
unfamiliar idea of a social-economic order of “vocational groups” (our 
English translation indiscriminately for the original’s “ordines,” 
collegia and corpora) is presented as, in part, the cure for and its lack the 
cause of too much government action (p. 25), the class struggle (p. 26), 
and the failure of economic life to attain its purposes (p. 29). The natural- 
ness of such an organization within society is also affirmed (p. 29). 
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The Christian Contribution to a Solution 


What is there in this of Christianity? The purposes of economic life, 
the nature of governmental functions, and the demand for an organiza- 
tion of whole industries and professions are part of the natural moral 
law. Both a full knowledge and a full practice depend, therefore, on 
the Church, on the whole-souled practice of the Church’s teachings and 
on the supernatural. 

How the regime of individualism came upon us is in point. As the 
Encyclical has it, the regime of individualism, free competition, liber- 
alism, came through destroying an approximately sound social-economic 
order of the past—the guilds, as it seems to mean (p. 31). The guilds 
might have adapted themselves to “the increasing numbers of the 
people’—a growth in population that was permitted presumably by 
the greater productiveness of the age of discoveries and the age of in- 
ventions. Instead, ‘‘men were hardened in excessive self-love and re- 
fused to extend that order, as was their duty, to the increasing numbers 
of the people; or else, deceived by the attractions of false liberty and 
other errors, they grew impatient of every restraint and endeavored to 
throw off all authority” (p. 31). 

The Encyclical mentions as a cause the rise of rationalism at the very 
time of the industrial revolution (p. 42). If one reads between the lines, 
it seems that the pagan Renaissance and the Reformation, particularly 
Calvinism, are still earlier sources, and that there is a fourth element— 
the failure of Catholics at two crucial periods (the beginning of the age 
of discoveries, which coincided with the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance, and the beginning of the age of industrialism, which coincided 
with the rise of modern rationalism) to develop and to adapt to changed 
conditions the old order of socialized and moralized personal rights, of 
an economic order of organized industries and professions, and of an 
economically active government. The cure follows the diagnosis; it 
is the Christian reéstablishment of these three natural requirements and 
the perfecting of them by the practice of the law of the Gospel. 

An economic regime that is thus diseased and that has been diseased 
so long, that is itself a moral disease, could not help but end in catas- 
trophe. We are now in that catastrophe. The economic crisis is not 
like the crisis of a fever. It is more like the crisis of cancer or leprosy 
or elephantiasis. Death is not necessarily at hand. But surely it is 
not far off. And the remaining stages of our economic disease, which 
is a moral and spiritual disease, may be worse than those through which 
we have gone. For here is a malady that may end in a living death. 


Sermon Outline 


In a world that has been trying to evade all moral standards, it is fool- 
ish to blame any single economic element for a universal catastrophe. 
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Pius XI’s Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, takes into account all the 
moral and religious, as well as the secular and economic, factors that 
have led to the present impasse. 

Although the Encyclical characterizes the present regime as one of 
rival economic dictatorships, to pillorize the abnormally wealthy and de- 
prive them of all power would not provide a solution of our difficulties. 
For these men, after all, are not so much the cause as the consequence 
of a purely competitive regime. 

The true cure must be sought in the redirection of economic life to its 
proper purposes. The first of these purposes is to secure ‘‘for all and 
each those goods which the wealth and resources of nature, technical 
achievement and the social organization of economic affairs can give.” 
A second purpose is to provide for all work that will be ‘‘for the good of 
man’s soul and body.” The final purpose is that “we shall be led by 
progressive steps to the final end of all, God Himself.” 

Now, these purposes were never fulfilled nor even seriously considered 
under the existing regime. In fact, our economic leaders have con- 
sistently fought against every attempt to create a proper organization 
of industries and professions, and have also baulked or enslaved the 
governments. 

In two sentences Quadragesimo Anno supplies the key to the solution. 


II. The Economic Function of Catholic Action 
(THrrD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER) 


In his Quadragesimo Anno Pius XI gives the function of the lay or- 
ganization, Catholic Action, regarding an economic regime (p. 31). The 
necessary contribution of Catholic social principles to the establishment 
of social justice is to come, he says, not directly from the organization, 
Catholic Action, but from the members of the organization in other 
capacities. For Catholic Action, the organization, is not a political 
party, labor union, employers’ association, or farm codperative society. 
Its work is to imbue its members with Catholic social-economic prin- 
ciples, and train them to exercise the social apostolate. Then they go 
into political life and economic organizations, combine principles with 
their special knowledge of facts and methods of action, and apply, as 
far as they can, the social principles of the Church. This does not, how- 
ever, prevent the organization, Catholic Action, from formulating its 
views and favoring or opposing certain things. 

The importance of Catholic Action on economic questions has a spe- 
cial urgency in the United States. We lack Catholic employers’ asso- 
ciations, labor unions, farmers’ organizations, and the like. Ours are all 
secular. In such case the Encyclical, repeating the injunction of Pius 
X of over twenty years ago, says that there must be Catholic organiza- 
tions to give Catholics a ‘‘thorough religious and moral training,” so that 
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they can and will carry Catholic social teaching into their economic 
organizations and make the program of social change a right change 
(p. 12). 


The First Duty of Catholic Action in the Economic Sphere 


The first thing for Catholic Action to emphasize is the reasons why 
the present regime is wrong—not because of economic ignorance, or a 
single economic mistake, or even the concentration of wealth, but be- 
cause the regime is a long-standing denial of the social as well as the 
individual character of ownership and work, because it has vetoed all 
tendencies towards self-governing organizations of industries and pro- 
fessions which might make real that jointly social and individual view of 
economic life, and has also exercised an effective veto upon the active 
help of government towards the same end. Remedies and cure flow 
from a diagnosis, and if the diagnosis is wrong, then the remedies are 
apt to be quack or partial. I know Catholics who pin their whole eco- 
nomic theory to individual ideas, one idea toa man: subsistence home- 
steads, the Douglas’ social credit scheme, abolition of interest, inflation, 
destruction of the power of the international bankers, collective bargain- 
ing, social insurance, a considerable measure of public ownership, 
artisan-farming communities, a wide diffusion of private ownership, 
etc. I happen to be in favor of a number of these, but while, when good, 
they are surely a help, they arenocure. Certainly none of them has the 
comprehensive sweep that would follow from the acceptance of the far- 
reaching diagnosis made in the Encyclical. 


The Second Step 


The second important thing to emphasize is that in Catholic social 
teaching remedies are themselves steps towards the cure, that no 
remedies for particular evils should be tried which will seriously con- 
flict with the cure itself, and that, as far as possible, a balance among 
remedies must be obtained so that a greater evil will not come from an 
over-use of one remedy. Probably the best example is the danger of 
reliance on government action unaccompanied by vigorous steps in the 
organization of industries and professions. When the two go together, 
we have one thing; when government action is alone used, we have an- 
other and an evil thing. 

The aim is to make economic rights both individual and social, and 
for that purpose to reach a self-governing economic order of industries 
and professions and an active use of government. Concrete require- 
ments are, to repeat, full production, a distribution that will give every- 
one the material means of a good life, and work that will be good for 
body, mind, will, and morality. 
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Individual and Social Characters of Work and Ownership 


Let us fill out certain detailed standards of the Encyclical: some are 
general, others are quite specific. The more general one is that owner- 
ship and work have both individual and social characters which must 
be lived up to and enforced; that is, they exist not only that “individuals 
may be able to provide for their own needs and those of their families,”’ 
but that ali may do so (pp. 15-16). Both the use of ownership and the 
specific type of ownership should be worked out under the natural and 
divine law by man and his institutions to fit this requirement. The 
natural rights to own and to transmit by inheritance, without being 
crushed by taxes, should remain intact (p. 17). Superfluous income is 
subject to the law of charity, of beneficence, and of “‘liberality” (magni- 
ficentia), and under the law of liberality those of larger incomes are 
urged to undertake useful works to provide employment (p. 18). 

As to wages, there is (p. 23) the right to the family living wage (coupled 
with which are statements against child labor and the economic compul- 
sion of mothers to work, pp. 23-24) and regarding the social justice of 
wage and salary rates (and therefore, by corollary, of all incomes) which 
will as far as possible prevent unemployment (p. 25). 

As to prices, there must be the social justice of a balance among them 
to the same end (p. 25). As to profits, the principle is declared false 
that the owners of the means of work can claim all the product and 
profits (p. 19). Social justice, as the standard of the common good (in 
other words, such a distribution of income as will let all live well), for- 
bids it (pp. 20-21). 

As to ownership, it is now “far from rightly distributed and equitably 
shared,” and the propertyless must attain to property. They are to 
rise to ownership in two main ways. One is for them to get enough 
income to be able to save and own (pp. 21-22). The other is the recom- 
mendation that the wage contract be somewhat modified by partner- 
ship, so that wage and salary workers will share in ownership or manage- 
ment or profits (p. 22). Nor need everything be owned on this personal- 
social basis. Some things should be publicly owned, when ‘‘they carry 
with them an opportunity of domination too great to be left to private 
individuals without injury to the community at large” (p. 35). 


Creation of Proper Standards 


Organized industries and professions and the government engineer 
these standards. Clearly there is much leeway in defining what these 
mean in dollars and cents and in material goods, and in measures needed 
to make the standards effective. This leeway Catholic Action should 
remember. For there is a distinction here between principles and the 
precise application of principles, and while the principles should be em- 
phasized and given unswerving allegiance, there is liberty as to the de- 
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tails. Yet, this toleration can be carried to extremes: it is no counsel 
to remain inactive in the realm of general principles, but entails the defi- 
nite obligation to apply the principles to the fullest. For example, the 
principle that wages and salaries should be at rates which, as far as these 
affect the situation, will provide general employment, is certain, even 
though there may be disagreement about what these rates should be. 
But the obligation remains to find and enforce the rates. 


Sermon Outline 


The Catholic contribution towards the establishment of social justice 
must come, not from Catholic Action as an organization (for it is not a 
political party), but from the activities of its members acting in other 
capacities. 

The first duty of Catholic Action is to emphasize the reasons why the 
present regime is wrong. In doing so, we must be careful not to over- 
emphasize merely partial remedies (however admirable in themselves), 
as from the over-use of one remedy may arise an evil more serious than 
that which it is meant to allay. Thus, excessive reliance on government 
is to be avoided. 

The great objective should be to establish the individual and social 
character of economic rights, and to attain a self-governing economic 
order of industries and professions with the active participation of 
governmental agencies. 

The general and specific standards to be aimed at are laid down in the 
Encyclical with regard to: (1) the individual and social character of 
ownership and work; (2) the use of superfluous income; (3) wages; (4) 
prices; (5) profits. 

The Encyclical, it is true, concerns itself with principles, not with the 
application of principles. This, however, is no justification for us to 
confine ourselves to the realm of general principles; we must work out 
these principles in the concrete and put them into actual practice. 


III. Organizing for Social-Economic Reform 
(FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER) 


The two chief means to put this program into effect are the organiza- 
tion of whole industries and professions (and their interorganization) and 
the Government—the social-economic order and the juridical order 
which in social justice must pervade all economic life. Into this fit 
labor unions and employers’ bodies, farm codperatives, bar and 
medical associations, and the whole range of law, labor legislation in- 
cluded, dealing with economic life. 

How best to present this fact in the educational work of Catholic 
Action is a hard question and far from academic. The aim is how best to 
see the whole thing and the parts within the whole. Failure may mean 
disaster. 
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For example, let us say we start by considering labor unions. Cer- 
tainly they have a right to exist and are necessary (pp. 11-12, 23). We 
think of them as needed to bargain collectively with the equally neces- 
sary employers’ associations. We can see here (1) merely a phase of the 
class struggle, or (2) a partial organization of the industry to fulfill an 
important part of its function, the distribution of its income so that all 
its members may live well and its work be good, bodily and spiritually. 

Under the class struggle idea, either the workers are to be property- 
less forever and (as to management) to remain under the perpetual 
control of owners and bankers while seeking not unfair terms, or the 
union, is merely a step towards revolution. When, on the other hand, 
we view collective bargaining as the industry organized to attain a part 
of its goal, we then tend to look forward to such industry completely 
organized to fulfill its full purposes and to the employes as a full part of 
the organized industry sharing through their unions in the direction of 
all its purposes. By employes, all employes are of course meant. In 
the first case either condition is disastrous. In the latter the possibilities 
for good are limitless. 


The Normal Function of Governmental Intervention 


Likewise, if we start by considering the work of government with no 
thought (or little thought) of economic organization, we then think of 
labor legislation and a certain number of other laws to protect consum- 
ers, investors, and small business men; and we let it go at that. Such 
legislation is a necessary part of governmental prevention of injustice and 
promotion of the common good (pp. 9-11, 17, 23, 24, 26, 29, 34, 35, 42). 
But to think of government as a cure-all means excessive governmental 
activity. For if we rely on government alone to cure a regime that is 
itself an organic disease, and meanwhile forget organization, then the 
Government does more and more (p. 26) and gradually does everything, 
or a sudden and violent explosion forces it to do everything. Gradual- 
ist socialism, revolutionary communism, or fascism thus wins the day. 
If we include also the labor union in the reliance on government, but a 
union that is solely to be a collective bargaining organization, then the 
evils are not lessened. 

Somehow both in the educational work of Catholic Action and as far 
as possible in the economic system itself the balance has to be kept. 
Collective bargaining has to be normal and accepted. But the func- 
tions of the unions have to grow until all in an industry share in direct- 
ing its whole life for the common good (pp. 27-28, 35). Government 
has to be used as far as possible both to supplement collective bargaining 
and to correct serious evils in those parts of economic life that cannot 
be handled as yet, or ever, by the unions in coéperation with the em- 
ployers, or by farm codperatives, or by other organized occupations. 
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But, all along, the aim is to build as soon as possible a social-economic 
order, a federated body of organized industries, service groups and pro- 
fessions, that will, with the help and the check of government, govern it- 
self. 


Emergency Legislation 


In our drastic emergency the Government is rightly called on to do 
more, because it alone has the power and because economic life is not 
organized to govern itself satisfactorily. The liberality that Quadrage- 
simo Anno imposed on those of larger incomes voluntarily to provide 
employment through useful works passes readily over to the duty of the 
Government to provide such employment. The statement that, when 
a company cannot pay just wages, the employers and employes should 
join together with the help of the Government to cure their company 
(p. 22), becomes applicable to whole industries and to all economic life, 
and the place of the Government is large. The rule that incomes and 
prices should be at points that will provide steady employment and a 
sound living means, in a time of a break-down due largely to bad distri- 
bution (and particularly in a time of some business recovery), a govern- 
mental guidance of the distribution of income and wealth both directly 
and through the power to tax large incomes and inheritances heavily. 
This passes also by a corollary over into the question of working hours. 

A tremendous and tragic growth of credit power and speculation calls, 
in an almost wrecked society, for drastic action by the Government 
(pp. 32-34). The power that certain forms of property possess to-day 
(for example, perhaps electrical power sources and perhaps credit) 
requires government ownership (p. 35). 

The low incomes of the masses of the people and the insecurity of 
their incomes demand governmental unemployment and sickness in- 
surance and old age pensions (by inference from p. 10), which in normal 
times would be functions of industry itself. A dislocation of farm 
prices in relation to industrial prices requires some form of corrective 
action by the Government, not only in justice to the farmers, but to 
bring about the social justice of steady work and good livelihood for all. 
The danger that world economic chaos may become the chaos of world 
war clamors for world coéperation of governments (p. 29). 


Keeping the Final Aim in View 


Yet throughout, as far as it is at all possible, the aim should be kept 
in mind to build a social order of vocational groups, guilds, organized 
occupations, and as steps towards this to throw governmental strength 
back of unions and farm coéperatives in city industry and in farming. 
Their right to exist and to function should be supported. More than 
that, in every possible case the Government should try to throw upon 
the organizations of employers and the labor unions jointly, and upon 
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the farm coéperatives or other farm-marketing organizations, as much 
discretion and power as possible under its supervision and in accord with 
its standards. For the Government should help bring this social-eco- 
nomic order into life (p. 27). Examples are numerous. Working 
through employers’ associations and labor unions jointly should be the 
rule both in providing minimum wages and maximum hours and in se- 
curing wages and hours that will be socially just throughout. Unem- 
ployment insurance can be administered jointly by the employers’ 
associations and unions. 

There is another extraordinarily important matter. It is getting 
full production of right things at fair prices. This requires the intention 
to do just that (an intention which our traditional regime lacks), plus 
the forethought and the power to put through a plan (p. 43). Ordinarily 
the job is said to belong to the Government, while those who oppose 
doing it at all answer that the Government alone can do it fully, but 
that the Government cannot do it except under common ownership. 
They intend this reply to be crushing. In fact it is, if true, a crushing 
argument for common ownership under government management. For 
surely economic life must produce the right goods, and all of them 
needed, at fair prices. Our traditional regime has no intention to do it. 
The only alternative to common ownership and government administra- 
tion is for each industry and all together to be so organized as to express 
their intention to do it, and then actually to proceed doing it. The 
only way they can be organized to do it is to have inside the organiza- 
tion some power which will reduce the power of ownership and credit 
over both the returns and the use of the resources and equipment, and 
which will narrow down interests and profits. The only such power in 
city life rests in unions oi the employes. 


Government Supervision of Production and Distribution 


Government’s function is not actually to direct production and distri- 
bution but to insist and help that it be done right (p. 26). This duty 
belongs by very definition to those whose life work is exactly that of 
producing and distributing. They cannot do it as isolated individuals; 
that is individualism and is ineffective, ignorant and chaotic even if 
converted from its immorality. They cannot do it while they are 
under a domination of the few, avid for more wealth and power, in our 
new dictatorships of finance. Growth of the organized personnel of 
whole industries into a social order can alone do it under whatever 
government supervision and help is needed to make it succeed. 

Still another extraordinary matter, the redemptio proletariorum (p. 
21), the redemption or emancipation of the proletariat or propertyless, 
by their rise to property ownership, can then be obtained. It can be 
obtained through the fair incomes that they will receive, through the 
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security which an economic life planned to obtain justice will give every- 
one, through the change of the wage contract to forms of partnership, 
and through an organized guidance of both the institution of ownership 
and the diffusion of property which the social order and the juridical 
order will be equipped to give. 


The Basic Necessity 


Yet, we come back in the end to the old story. Institutions are neces- 
sary: the family is necessary as well as family morality; the State is 
necessary as well as civic morality; the Church is necessary as well as 
the Spirit of Christ. To expect the purposes of economic life to be ob- 
tained without institutions adapted to those purposes is not logical. 
But neither is it logical to expect human institutions to be non-human 
and somehow automatically created and automatically successful. 
There is nothing surer than that men must change to an extensive de- 
gree before they can even want the social-economic order and the juridi- 
cal order, and they must change still further in spirit as they live within 
those institutions. Even Marxists now see this, while they still talk of 
the materialist conception of history. There is no greater work of 
Catholic Action than to help bring to Catholics, and through Catholics 
to our country and world, a burning desire to make our social-economic 
life conform to the purposes and methods God laid down for it. 


Sermon Outline 


To put this program into effect, we have two means at our disposal: 
(1) the organization of whole industries and professions; (2) the Govern- 
ment. 

In working out our proposals, we must be careful to view the situation 
as a whole, or the results may be fatal. Thus, if we consider labor 
unions, we may regard them (1) as a phase in the class struggle, or (2) 
as a partial organization of the industry to fulfill an important part of 
its function. Under the first aspect, trade unionism is merely a step 
towards revolution; under the second, we may regard unionism as the 
first step towards the full organization of each industry, as desiderated 
by the Pope. 

Similarly, if we consider the work of government apart from all ques- 
tion of economic organization, our thoughts turn to labor legislation, 
laws for the protection of consumers, etc., and let it go at that. If we 
rely on government alone to cure a regime that is itself an organic dis- 
ease, while neglecting organization, the Government gradually does 
more and more until finally it does everything. Then, socialism, com- 
munism or fascism is in the saddle. 

Our aim should therefore be to build up as soon as possible a social- 
economic order, a federated body of organized groups that will, with the 
help and check of the Government, govern itself. 

During our drastic emergency the Government is rightly called on to 
undertake extraordinary tasks, because economic life is not yet organ- 
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ized to govern itself satisfactorily. These emergency measures will 
include the provision of employment, some subsidization of industry, 
heavier taxation of large incomes and inheritances, unemployment and 
sickness insurance, and old age pensions. 

The final aim of developing vocational groups must, however, be 
meanwhile kept steadily in mind, and the Government should make 
every effort to bring this social-economic order into existence. 

Another extraordinarily important task is to secure the full production 
of the right things at fatr prices. 

The Government’s function is not actually to direct production and 
distribution, but to insist and to help that it be done right. 

The final and perhaps the greatest supreme is a change in man him- 
self. Here is perhaps the greatest work of Catholic Action—to help 
bring to Catholics, and through Catholics to our whole country and the 
world, a burning desire to make our social-economic life conform to the 
purposes and methods laid down for it by God. 





The Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” 
and the N. R. A. 


By JAMES E. HAGERTY, PH.D. 


The views of the Holy Father as expressed in the Encyclical, Quadrage- 
simo Anno, may be grouped into fourdivisions: (1) the social signifi- 
cance and the value of the Encyclical of Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum; 
(2) an emphatic reaffirmation of the principles laid down by Leo XIII 
together with an interpretation of these principles; (3) an analysis of 
the new phases in the development of the economic system since the time 
of Leo XIII with special emphasis on its harmful tendencies; (4) a 
plan of reconstructing the economic system in the interests of social 
justice and in conformity with religious principles. 

On the social significance and the value of the Encyclical of Leo XIII, 
among other things, Pope Pius says: ‘Basing his doctrine solely upon 
the unchangeable principles drawn from right reason and divine revela- 
tion, he indicated and proclaimed with confidence, as one having power, 
the relative rights and mutual duties of the rich and of the poor, of capital 
and labor, and at the same time the part that was to be taken by the 
Church, by the State, and by the persons immediately concerned.” 
On the value of these teachings Our Holy Father placed great emphasis. 
He describes the Encyclical as the Magna Charta of Social Order: ‘Our 
illustrious Predecessor drew from the Gospel as from a living and life- 
giving source doctrines capable, if not of settling at once, at least of 
considerably mitigating the fatal internal strife which rends the human 
family.” 
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The Social Character of Labor and Property 


In reaffirming the principles laid down by Leo XIII, Our Holy Father 
emphasizes the social character of labor and of property. “Entirely 
false,’’ he says, “is the principle, widely propagated to-day, that the 
worth of labor and therefore the equitable return to be made for it 
should equal the net result. Thus, the right to the full product of his 
toil is claimed for the wage-earner. How erroneous this is, appears from 
what we have written above concerning capital and labor. 

“The obvious truth is that in labor, especially hired labor, as in owner- 
ship, there is a social as well as a personal or individual aspect to be con- 
sidered. For unless human society forms a truly social and organic 
body; unless labor is protected in the social and judicial order; unless 
the various forms of human endeavor, dependent one upon the other, 
are united in mutual harmony and mutual support; unless, above all, 
brains, capital and labor combine together for common effort, man’s 
toil cannot produce due fruit. Hence, if the social and individual char- 
acter of labor be overlooked, it can neither be equitably appraised nor 
properly recompensed according to strict justice. 

“From this double aspect, growing out of the very notion of human 
labor, follow important conclusions for the regulation and fixing of 
wages.” 

Pope Pius XI on a Living Wage 


He here reaffirms the principle laid down by Leo XIII of the right of 
the head of a household to a living wage for himself and his family. He 
even goes beyond this when he says that the exigencies of the common 
good finally must be regulated with a view to the common welfare of 
the whole people. ‘‘We have already shown how conducive it is to the 
common good that wage-earners of all kinds be enabled by economizing 
that portion of their wages which remains after necessary expenses have 
been met, to attain to the possession of a certain modest fortune.’”’ He 
thus advocates not only a living wage for the head of a family, but such 
a wage as with suitable economy will enable him to lay something aside 
for a rainy day, transmit some property to his children when he is gone, 
and to free himself from the continuous nightmare of the fear and dread 
of want both for himself and for those who are near and dear to him. 

The Encyclical emphasizes the individual and social character of pri- 
vate ownership, but with civil authority is left the province of adjusting 
“ownership to meet the needs of the public good.” The right of owner- 
ship like other elements of social life, he says, ‘‘is not absolutely rigid.” 
The prerogatives of control and the right in ownership must be defined 
by public authority in the interests of public welfare, as the public in- 
terest in certain classes of property must be protected, and the public 
must also be protected from the misuse of private ownership of all classes 
of property against the common good. 
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Fair Distribution of Wealth 


On the distribution of wealth Pope Pius says: ‘“‘Each class, then, must 
receive its due share, and the distribution of created goods must be 
brought into conformity with the demands of the common good and 
social justice, for every sincere observer is conscious that the vast dif- 
ferences between the few who hold excessive wealth and the many who 
live in destitution constitute a grave evil in modern society.” 

On the unfairness of the distribution of wealth he says: ‘The im- 
mense number of propertyless wage-earners on the one hand, and the 
superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswer- 
able argument that the earthly goods so abundantly produced in this age 
of industrialism are far from rightly distributed and equitably shared 
among the various classes of men.” 

There are many evidences of the unfairness of our present methods of 
the distribution of wealth. The extraordinary gulf between wealth and 
poverty is becoming greater and greater. According to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 86 per cent of the people of the United 
States gainfully employed earn less than $2000 a year. At the time 
these figures were collected, anything less than $2000 a year would not 
support an average family of from four to six ‘in reasonable and frugal 
comfort” in accordance with the American standard of living in any of 
our leading cities. Something is certainly wrong with our industrial 
system, as is evidenced by the fact that there were from ten to twelve 
million men out of work last year, most of whom were begging for an 
opportunity to be employed, and many of whom have been subjects of 
charity in one form or another since then. 


Evils of Excessive Individualism 


One answer to these quests is our excessive individualism. Indi- 
vidualism assumes that the individual may produce wealth, acquire a 
fortune unaided and unhampered by governmental regulation. When 
wealth is acquired, the individual becomes a producer of more wealth as 
manufacturer, distributor, or in any one of the many ways in which men 
produce wealth. As a producer, he employs wage-earners, and pays 
them what they are worth in a competitive market, and he does not care 
to be interfered with in his plans of hiring employes and paying them 
wages. The more he produces and the more people he employs, the 
more valuable he is considered to be as a citizen of his community, and 
his value to the State is measured very largely by the amount of wealth 
he produces. Moreover, the wealth of the country and the prosperity 
of the nation is presumed to be enhanced in proportion to the number and 
importance of these producers. 

On individualism Our Holy Father is clear-cut and very definite. 
‘Free competition, however, though within certain limits just and pro- 
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ductive of good results, cannot be the ruling principle of the economic 
world. This has been abundantly proved by the consequences that 
have followed from the free rein given to these dangerous individualistic 
ideals. It is therefore very necessary that economic affairs be once 
more subjected to and governed by a true and effective guiding principle.” 


Free Competition and Concentration of Wealth Doomed 


The keynote of the Pope’s discussion of the new phases of economic 
society since Pope Leo’s time is in the following words: ‘‘Free competi- 
tion is dead; economic dictatorship has taken its place.”” His charac- 
terization of certain phases in the development of our economic system 
can be expressed best in his own words: “It violates right order when- 
ever capital so employs the working or wage-earning classes as to direct 
business and economic activity entirely to its own arbitrary will and ad- 
vantage without any regard to the human dignity of the workers, the 
social character of economic life, social justice, and the common good.” 

And again: ‘In the first place, then, it is patent that in our days not 
alone is wealth accumulated, but immense power and despotic economic 
dominion is concentrated in the hands of a few, but that those few are 
frequently not the owners, but only the trustees and directors of in- 
vested funds, who administer them at their good pleasure.” 

Five years ago a prominent American economist pointed out the ex- 
traordinary evils which have come over American business in the cen- 
tralization of financing and in the reorganization of American corpora- 
tions. Through the consolidation of corporations engaged in the same 
line of business and in the formation of holding companies, it is impos- 
sible for the average stockholder to have any share whatever in the 
management of the business in which he is a property holder. In issu- 
ing different classes of stock it is often possible for a board of directors 
who have relatively little investments in a company to have practically 
complete control over very large enterprises. It is well known that those 
on the inside in the management of big business in prosperous times may 
make large sums of money out of all proportion to the services which 
they render. Moreover, the services of very able corporation lawyers 
are at the command of many leaders of finance in advising them how 
far they can go without violating law and thus carry them to the very 
gates of the penitentiary. 

Speaking of the power exercised by great financial leaders, the En- 
cyclical says: “This accumulation of power, the characteristic note of 
the modern economic order, is a natural result of limitless free competi- 
tion which permits the survival of those only who are the strongest, 
which often means those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed 
to the dictates of conscience. 

“This concentration of power has led to a threefold struggle for domi- 
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nation. First, there is the struggle for dictatorship in the economic 
sphere itself; then, the fierce battle to acquire control of the State, so 
that its resources and its authority may be abused in the economic 
struggles. Finally, the clash between States themselves. 

“Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the desire for 
gain; the whole economic life has become hard, cruel and relentless in a 
ghastly measure. The State which should be the supreme arbiter, 
ruling in kingly fashion far above all party contention, intent only upon 
justice and the common good, had become instead a State bound over 
to the service of human passion and greed.” 


Influence of Concentrated Wealth a Menace to the State 


Everyone familiar with the present tendencies of big business knows 
that Pope Pius has not overstated the evil influences of the exercise of 
power by the great captains of industry. Possessing more than enough 
income to satisfy the most extravagant of economic wants, their chief 
satisfaction in life seems to come from the exercise of power over their 
fellow-man. This power not only consists in controlling rulers and dic- 
tating to legislators in their own selfish interests, but they also exercise 
the power to make or break all those who either directly or indirectly 
come within their competitive influence. This reasoning applies not 
alone to the leaders of industry in the great financial centers, but every- 
where where irresponsible and grasping men of wealth are drunk with 
the power they may exercise. It would be unfair to apply this reasoning 
to all the greater and lesser captains of Industry, but it applies to enough 
of them to make their influence a positive menace to the peace and sta- 
bility of the State. | 


Reconstruction of the Social Order 


The most positive portion of the Encyclical of Pope Pius, and that 
which will have the most lasting influence, comes under the head of the 
reconstruction of the social order. In the reform of the social order 
Pope Pius advocates the formation of vocational groups consisting of 
employers and employes, which would meet together to discuss and to 
decide on plans and policies of the vocation under the authority of the 
State. 

Of the present conflict between labor and capital he says: ‘“The de- 
mand and supply of labor divides men on the labor market into two 
classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining between these parties 
transforms this labor market into an arena where the two armies are 
engaged in combat. To this grave disorder, which is leading society to 
ruin, a remedy must evidently be applied as speedily as possible. 
But there cannot be question of any perfect cure, unless this opposition 
be done away with and well-ordered members of the social body come 
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into being anew, vocational groups namely, binding men together not 
according to the position they occupy in the labor market, but according 
to the diverse functions which they exercise in society.” 

Speaking of vocational groups Pope Pius says: ‘‘A bond of union is 
provided on the one hand by the common effort of employers and em- 
ployes of one and the same group joining forces to produce goods or give 
service; on the other hand, by the common good which all groups should 
unite to promote, each in its own sphere, with friendly harmony. Now, 
this union will become powerful and efficacious in proportion to the fi- 
delity with which the individuals and groups strive to discharge their 
professional duties and to excel in them.” 


Tasks for Vocational Groups 


As Our Holy Father had to deal with industrial conditions in all na- 
tions in the very nature of things, he could not be too specific. Here in 
the United States these vocational groups would undoubtedly concern 
themselves with wages, employment conditions, the length of the work- 
ing day and working week, prices, market conditions, and industrial 
planning. In accordance with this theory, then, the industries of the 
country would be organized into the various vocational groups, usually 
national in scope, controlled by councils of wage-earners and employers, 
under the direction of public authority. This organization would allay 
the bitterness now prevailing between employers and employes, a more 
rational distribution of wealth would take place, and for the haphazard 
system of production we would have substituted a system of rational 
planning. 

Analysis of the ‘‘New Deal’’ 


The New Deal inaugurated by President Roosevelt since March 4, 
1934, comprises a number of specific programs of which the most sig- 
nificant is the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

The one thing that distinguishes the New Deal from all other programs 
to improve the welfare of mankind in the United States is that all ef- 
forts are directed to improve, first, the welfare of the rank and file with 
the faith and hope that the improved lot of the common man will be ex- 
tended upward to include all classes of society. Heretofore practically 
all industrial efforts for the same purpose began with helping the upper 
classes in the hope that the increased prosperity of the upper groups 
would extend downward and reach the masses. As an evidence of this 
latter statement, I have only to call to your attention the reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation with its loans to banking institutions, to railroad 
and other corporations, and its bonuses to corporate organizations. 

The N. R. A. Act gave the President unprecedented powers to regulate 
trade and industry, the hours of labor, the wages of labor. The Act 
provides for codes of fair competition. Each industry may establish its 
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own code subject to the approval of the President, but if it does not do 
so, the President himself is authorized to devise a code for an industry. 
The President was authorized to appoint administrators to assist him in 
carrying out the purpose of the Act. 

The President and his administrator framed a blanket code which 
on August 1, 1932, went into effect for all industries that had not at that 
time adopted a code, and was to remain in effect until each industry 
adopted a code satisfactory to the President. 

The Act specifically guaranteed the following rights and privileges to 
labor: 

(1) that employes shall have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing; 

(2) that no employe or person seeking employment shall be required as 
a condition of employment to join a company union, or shall be barred 
from a labor union of his own choosing; 

(3) that employers shall be required to comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the President of the United States. 

What has been accomplished since the codes have gone into effect 
both in the interests of labor and social welfare: 

(1) child labor has been abolished; 

(2) the sweat shop has been eliminated; 

(3) a minimum wage law of from fourteen to fifteen dollars a week 
and collective bargaining have been established. 


The N. R. A. and the Social Encyclical 


Some have said that the N. R. A. is carrying out the recommendations 
of Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order. This is not the case if I interpret the Encyclical of Pope Pius 
correctly. Pope Pius would have industry controlled jointly by a com- 
mission consisting of representatives of employers and representatives 
of labor, their acts subject to approval by a commission of the Federal 
Government. This commission would deal with wages, the length of 
the working day and the working week, employment conditions, indus- 
trial planning, quantity production, prices, etc. 

Under the N. R. A., industry is still under the control of the managers 
of industry, subject to public control by the Government in the interest 
of labor and the public. Under the recommendations of Pope Pius, 
industry would be under a joint control exercised by representatives 
of capital and labor, subject to government control in the interests of 
the public. 

Moreover, the N. R. A. program was deliberately a temporary pro- 
gram organized to meet an emergency situation. What Pope Pius has 
in mind is a permanent program to allay bitterness between warring 
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camps, to establish peace and prosperity, and to put an end to our peri- 
odic industrial disasters. 

Any Catholic who desires to carry out the wishes of Pius XI can ap- 
prove most enthusiastically the program of the N. R. A. as a movement 
in the right direction. It comes nearer to carrying out the industrial 
teachings of the great Pontiffs, Pope Pius XI and Pope Leo XIII, than 
any acts of legislation or programs of government in ancient or modern 
times. 


Sermon Outline 


In Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI first reviews the social significance 
and value of Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum, which he calls the Magna 
Charta of Social Order. 

After reaffirming the principles of Leo XIII with regard to the social 
character of labor and property, the reigning Pontiff restates the prin- 
ciple of a living wage based on the needs of the worker and his family. 

The Encyclical then discusses the fair distribution of wealth, and de- 
clares that the present situation constitutes a grave evil in modern 
society. 

One of the chief causes of the present situation is our excessive in- 
dividualism, which assumes that an individual should not be hampered 
by government regulations in the acquiring of property. 

Discussing the most recent phases of society, the Holy Father insists 
that ‘‘free competition is dead, and economic dictatorship has taken its 
place.”’ 

After declaring that the excessive concentration of wealth is a menace 
to the State, Pius X makes suggestions for the reconstruction of the 
social order. His program entails the formation of vocational groups 
of employers and employes to produce goods or perform services. 
These vocational groups would undoubtedly concern themselves with 
wages, working conditions, working hours, prices, marketing, and in- 
dustrial planning. 

Analysis of the New Deal inaugurated by President Roosevelt. 

Comparison of the New Deal with Quadragesimo Anno. 
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Book Reviews 


A Case Book of Canon Law 


Students of Canon Law and others in search of a commentary on 
some thorny questions in law will turn to ‘“‘Consultationes Iuris Cano- 
nici’! much as the compass needle swings towards the pole. It contains 
the studies published, from 1928 to 1934, by the competent professors 
of the Church’s foremost law school, the Pontifical Institute of Canon 
and Civil Law at St. Apollinare, in its juridico-canonical commentary, 
Apollinaris. There are in all 111 cases proposed for decision. The Con- 
sultationes are, as it were, a book of case law. As such, its unique value 
may be gathered from the following statement of the editors: “It 
seemed fitting in this first volume—to which others will be added—to 
collect in one book the many questions which are either solved in Rome 
by groups of learned doctors or sent here from all parts of the world 
for a correct solution.’’? 

From this it is clear that the Consultationes are the work, not of mere 
theorists, but of learned ecclesiastics who, in addition to their position 
as professors, are also associated with the Roman Curia in the applica- 
tion of law to the practical government of the Church. This considera- 
tion alone, apart from their profound learning, merits for the works 
published by the law faculty of St. Apollinare a wide circulation. 

Although the volume before us enjoys exceptional docirinal value, 
it must at once be noted that its contents lack formal legality. Au- 
thentic interpretations alone have the force of law (Canons 17, §§ 1-2, 
and 9). Obviously, no canonist, regardless of his office, may be con- 
sidered authentically to interpret the Code of Canon Law when he, in 
the réle of an author, writes for an unofficial publication approved by 
the Church. His opinions, under the circumstance, have doctrinal 
value only, the soundness of which must be appraised according to 
the rules laid down in Book I of the Code of Canon Law for its doctrinal 
interpretation. Merely to name the editors of Consultationes, however, 
is sufficient guarantee of their eminent fitness to give us sound, doctrinal 
interpretations of the Code. They are: C. Bernardini, A. Canestri, 
F. Cattani-Amadori, H. I. Cicognani (now Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States), V. Dalpiaz, F. X. Dambrosio, I. Haring, A. Larraona, 
Ph. Maroto, A. Perugini, R. Roberti, I. Teodori and A. Tondini. 

1 Pontificium Institutum Utriusque Iuris. Consultationes Iuris Canonici. Vol. I. 
—. — custodiam librariam Pont. Instituti Utriusque Iuris, Piazza S. Apolli- 


? For the convenience of the reader an English translation of the Latin text, when 
deemed desirable, will be given. 
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The range of Volume I may easily be realized from the fact that 
it explores the five Books of the Code. In so doing, it touches upon 
456 distinct Canons. More precisely, Consultationes Iuris Canonici 
contains 14 cases on Book I, 19 on Book II, 28 on Book III, 23 on Book 
IV, and 27 on Book V. Naturally, the authors tell us some things that 
are now common knowledge. But there is also much that cannot be 
found elsewhere, and with this we are here concerned. 

Dalpiaz contributes two articles (pp. 67-73) in which he proves that 
curates (vicarit cooperatores), despite the terminology of Canon 476, 
§ 6, may not validly assist at marriages if they have not received either 
general or special delegation ad hoc. 

To the interesting question, ‘‘An valeat ad irritandum matrimonium 
metus gravis, qui ab homine voluntate ob amentiam carente forte 
incussus fuerit,” Bernardini (pp. 134-136) answers negatively. He 
writes: ‘“‘This question is not explicitly treated by authors; never- 
theless, a case recently occurred.” 

Maroto (pp. 149-153), among many other excellent contributions, 
has a peculiarly curious one, “On the Right of Burial at the Death 
of One Who Died Insane.’’ He maintains that the right of burial 
belongs to the pastor of the parish where the insane woman in question 
had a residential domicile before she was placed in an institution located 
within another parish. 

Dalpiaz (pp. 137-142) solves a complicated matrimonial case of 
frequent occurrence in the United States. The case itself should be 
quoted. 


“Nisius and Mubda, unbaptized, were united in a legitimate 
marriage when Nisius received baptism in an heretical sect, and 
Mubda, who for some time past had been leading an irregular life, 
refused to tolerate his conversion and suddenly deserted him. 
Nisius then contracted another marriage with Abeda, a heretic, 
before a non-Catholic minister. This marriage, due to the de- 
praved morals of the woman, was dissolved by a civil divorce. 
Nisius attempted a third marriage with Silvia, a Catholic, who bore 
him a child. Silvia, disturbed by pangs of conscience, now consults 
her pastor whether and how her union with Nisius could be validated 
coram Ecclesia.” \ 


Dalpiaz concludes, and rightly in our opinion, that even if Nisius does 
not become a Catholic, ‘‘the favor of a convalidation of the attempted 
marriage with the Catholic party can be obtained.” A similar case 
came before the reviewer as Officialis. He recommended that the case 
be referred to the Holy Office. Its decision confirms Dalpiaz’s opinion. 
Of special importance for the officials of diocesan tribunals are the 
consultations of Book IV, De Processibus. ‘The very able canonist, 
Roberti, contributes the majority of the articles. While all may be 
studied with profit, the following are especially worthy of attention: 
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Consultatio LXX V, De legitimatione ad causam, where it is shown 
that the absence of the promoter of justice, in causes which demand 
his intervention, renders a sentence null. 

Consuliatio LX XIX, De legitimatione ad causam et de competentia in 
matrimoniis mixtis, where the now famous and often misinterpreted® 
decision of the Holy Office of 27 January, 1928 (Acta A post. Sedis, XX, 
75), receives, in our opinion, a safe and sound interpretation. The 
author holds that matrimonial causes in which the plaintiff is a Prot- 
estant may still be tried by diocesan tribunals of the first and second 
instance. But if the cause must be appealed to the Holy See because 
there are not two comformable sentences, the force of the cited decision 
is to declare the Holy Office alone competent to receive the appeal. 

Cattani-Amadori submits the revolutionary decision handed down 
by the Apostolic Signatura—In Florentina: Consultatio LXXX. Its 
importance may best be seen from the editors’ foreword: 


“We gladly edit a decision of great importance handed down by 
the Apostolic Signature, which, contrary to the almost unanimous 
opinion of the authors, says that a legal domicile must not be con- 
sidered in matrimonial causes.” 


A decision of the Apostolic Signatura certainly is not an authentic 
interpretation of the Code (Canon 17, § 3), and therefore does not bind 
other tribunals. Nevertheless, a Defender of the Bond who would 
deny the competence of a tribunal which bases its jurisdiction on a 
legal domicile alone, would without doubt be vindicated by the Apos- 
tolic Signature, if he were to appeal to it ex capite incompetentie. 

These are only a few of the cases which the editors solve with re- 
markable skill. Throughout Volume I it is evident that they draw 
from a large and valuable fund of accurate information. But as the 
eminent canonist, Cardinal DeLuca, in the introduction to his monu- 
mental work, ‘‘Theatrum Veritatis et Iustitiz,”’ declares, no human work 
is wholly without some imperfection. The chief imperfection of the 
work before us is that its editors incorporated the studies precisely 
as they were written without noting the changes made in the law by 
the Code Commission’s authentic interpretations or by other official 
acts of the Apostolic See, since their first publication in A ollinaris. 
As the Code Commission’s interpretations are obligatory,‘ it is difficult 
to understand this oversight. 

However, in the instances in which, as far as the reviewer can dis- 
cover, the Commission has pronounced on points discussed in these 
Consultationes, the failure to note official interpretations has not mili- 
tated against their intrinsic value. Nevertheless, readers may rightly 

3 Cfr. The Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1934, pp. 75-84. 


‘ Cfr. Cicognani, “‘Canon Law,” translated by O’Hara-Brennan (The Dolphin 
Press), p. 234. 
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expect that future publications of this renowned group of canonists 
will be so edited as to contain the ius vigens. 

Had this been done, Dalpiaz’s article on the invalidity of marriages 
contracted before curates who do not enjoy general or special delegation 
ad hoc, would have been greatly strengthened. This question was the 
subject of a controversy between Stocchiero® and Dalpiaz® for two years. 
In Apollinaris (1934), p. 77, appears the authentic interpretation of 
the controverted Canon 476, § 6. Cardinal Gasparri’s interpretation 
sustained Dalpiaz’s contention. Unfortunately, however, the Con- 
sultationes contain no reference to the now authentic interpretation of 
Canon 476, § 6. 

Likewise, Roberti’s commentary on the Holy Office’s decision of 
January 27, 1928, appeared in A pollinaris (1928), p. 303. Since then 
the Code Commission has given two authentic interpretations of Canon 
1971 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 196; XXV, 345), both of which sustain 
the opinion that the Promoter of Justice may act before diocesan tri- 
bunals for parties in matrimonial causes who are juridically incapable 
of being petitioners. The Consultationes make no mention of these 
interpretations. If the Commission’s legislation had not sustained our 
authors’ opinion, its omission in the book before us would have been a 
serious defect. In any event such negligence cannot but make an 
accurate reader unnecessarily wary. 

One of the fine features in the format of Consuliationes, besides its 
good paper and clear print, are the generous indexes. A systematic 
index, an index of Canons, and an exceptionally full alphabetical index 
enrich this estimable volume. No canonist should be without it. Nor 
will the diocesan and regular clergy find it less useful. For the Con- 
sultationes contain the solution of many knotty questions which, as a 
rule, other works on Canon Law prefer to pass over in silence. 

CHARLES E. PARK 


5 Cfr. Ius Pontificium (1932), 307, (1933) 220. 
8 Cfr. A pollinaris (1932), 493, (1933) 229. 


Canon Law 


The book entitled ‘Canon Law,’! by the Most Rev. Amleto G. 
Cicognani, D.D., is a translation of the author’s two volumes of ‘‘Jus 
Canonicum,’’ of which the first volume deals with matters introductory 
to the study of Canon Law, and the second comments on the Canons of 
the First Book of the Code. The present work is more than a transla- 
tion of the two Latin volumes published in 1925. Many things have 
been added, other portions have been re-written, and new matter has 
been inserted to bring it up to date. 


1 Translated from the Latin original, as revised and enlarged by the author, by 
Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara, Ph.D., and Rev. Francis J. Brennan, Ph.D. (The Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa.). 
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The first part of the present volume, dealing with matters intro- 
ductory to the study of Canon Law, is immensely interesting to the 
student of law, and particularily to the student of Canon Law. Ma- 
terial has been gathered and arranged in masterly order from hundreds 
of works on Civil and Canon Law so that the student is saved much 
Jaborious work in getting a comprehensive view of all points pertaining 
to the fundamentals of Canon Law. After preliminary chapters on the 
concepts of Canon Law and the sources of that law, there are many 
chapters on the history of the sources of Canon Law from the beginning 
of the Church to the present time. The history of the sources covers 
not only the general laws of the Church proceeding from the CEumenical 
Councils and other Councils universally recognized in both the Oriental 
and Western Church, and from the enactments of the Supreme Pontiffs, 
but also the chief sources of particular law. The various collections of 
church laws and the other writings of scholars in Canon Law are traced 
through the various epochs and countries down to the promulgation 
of the Code of Canon Law. 

An amazing amount of information has been put into the hands of the 
student in a clear and scholarly style, and the translation into English 
makes it available to every educated lay man who is interested, as he 
should be, in the life and activity of the Church from its beginning in 
the days of the Apostles to the present time. For additional information 
the numerous footnotes refer the reader to various works which deal 
in detail with the subjects summarized by the author. 

The second part of the volume (pp. 412-862) is a commentary on the 
First Book of the Code of Canon Law. The explanation of the Canons 
is given in great detail, and may be called a digest of the works of many 
canonists who have published studies on the First Book of the Code. 
Students of Canon Law, the priest engaged in parish work and, most 
of all, the teachers of Canon Law receive valuable help in their endeavor 
to grasp the meaning of the Canons of the First Book of the Code. 
These Canons form the foundation for much of the Code, and lay down 
the general principles, applicable to the rest of the Code. The history 
and development of each Canon through former legislation of the 
Church is traced by the author, while the opinions of canonists on the 
meaning of the Canons and on the controversies which have arisen 
concerning the real meaning of the law are critically examined and a 
well reasoned opinion of the author is given. A very valuable feature of 
the commentary on the Canons of the First Book is the fact that the 
author applies the fundamental and general principles to many of the 
specific laws of the Code, and shows what relation the rules of Book I 
of the Code have to other Canons. How greatly this contributes to the 
fuller understanding of the Canons in question may be readily seen. 

STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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My Catholic Neighbors 


There are about us very definite evidences of a movement towards the 
Church, and that of no mean proportions. Only lately came the very 
cheering news that the conversions in this country last year exceeded 
those of the previous year by nearly 14,000. Moreover, it used to be 
in the nature of an event when a convert of high standing before the 
world published the story of his return to the Faith of our Fathers. 
Now it is becoming something of a task to keep pace with these ac- 
counts, for scarcely a month passes without the appearance of such a 
book either here or in England. And most of them are interesting, not 
merely as relating a personal experience of great spiritual significance, 
but also as apologetical treatises designed to meet the special needs of 
the modern mind. This was true of Arnold Lunn’s ‘‘Now I See,” 
reviewed in the June issue; it is equally true of Sam Atkinson’s 
“My Catholic Neighbors’ (The Trinity Publishing Co., Toronto, 
Canada). 

In the first part, which is autobiographical, Mr. Atkinson describes 
how he came to investigate the beliefs of Catholics. The son of a Bap- 
tist minister, he had abandoned his faith in God and had adopted a creed 
completely materialistic. As a socialist and rationalist, he wrote and 
lectured for years against all religious beliefs. While delivering a lec- 
ture on the ‘‘Movies’’ in the City of Rockford, Ill., Mr. Atkinson was 
invited to tea at the home of Father Tom Finn, Rector of the Pro- 
Cathedral, an invitation which he accepted merely because he could not 
well refuse it. 

Knowing well the anti-religious and anti-Catholic activities of his 
guest, Father Finn challenged him to go to Catholic authorities for his 
knowledge of the Church, and recommended a course of reading. Mr. 
Atkinson, taking up the challenge, turned to his Catholic neighbors in 
quest of the truth. He likewise accepted the further and greater chal- 
lenge of making an experiment in prayer. Since at the time he had no 
belief himself, the prayers of others were asked on his behalf. His sin- 
cere inquiry, combined with earnest prayer, brought him, as it had to so 
many others before him, the light of faith, which he gratefully accepted 
as the greatest gift from God. 

In the second portion of his apology, occupying almost two-thirds of 
the book, the author deals with the fundamentals of Catholic belief. 
The chapter heads will indicate sufficiently the line of argument which 
he here pursues. They are: God—Our Creator, The Son of God, The 
Mystery of the Blessed Trinity, The Church of Christ, The Head of the 
Church, Papal Infallibility, The Immaculate Conception, The Confes- 
sor, The Priesthood, Upon the Altar—The Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
Purgatory. The main outline is familiar enough to most of us from 
“The Faith of Our Fathers,’’ but the manner of presentation is quite 
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personal. Most convincing is the author’s argument for a celibate 
clergy, for here he speaks with the intimate knowledge of one who as 
the son of a Protestant minister has seen the other side. Most moving 
is his chapter on the Mass. In reading these pages, one feels that the 
doctrines there presented with such clarity and simplicity have come to 
the writer as a great revelation. Here, one realizes, is a man who has 
found the pearl of great price and is desirous of making others partakers 
of his own great joy. 

In the third part of his book the author discusses certain phases of 
Catholicity that have had an especial appeal for him. He ascribes the 
source of Protestant spirituality to the Catholic hymns which continue 
to be sung in the Protestant churches and often cling to the memory 
when it has become impervious to any other form of Christianity. There 
is a special chapter on Father Faber and his most popular hymns. In 
the last chapter but one, the Catholic Church is considered in her rela- 
tions to Public Questions (political, educational and economic), and her 
influence upon society as a whole. The final chapter is a brief discus- 
sion of the Church’s Relation to Science. That there is no conflict be- 
tween Catholic belief and genuine science is shown by mentioning the 
names of some of the men who have been both great scientists and de- 
voted sons of the Church. 

The book deserves a wide circulation among Protestants as well as 
Catholics. In the hands of the former, it will serve to dispel many an 
inveterate prejudice; to the latter it will give a new appreciation of their 
Faith and act as a mighty stimulus in making them apostles to their non- 
Catholic brethern. It is to be hoped that many will be led to take up 
the author’s challenge to do as he has done and investigate the belief of 
the Church from Catholic sources. 

PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 


Youth and Chastity 


It has been said about the books written by Monsignor Toth, that 
after beginning to read them one cannot put them aside until finished. 
His latest book, appearing in English, under the title “Youth and 
Chastity,’’! is partly of this type. It is gripping, while arousing pity 
and a wholesome disgust in the reader. It will, most probably, not be 
read in one sitting. Owing to the matter under consideration, it re- 
quires breathing spells. This is particularly true of the first four chap- 
ters describing the gradual process of sinking into the mire of immorality 
and the dreadful phenomena accompanying and following it. This 
part of the book terminates at contagious diseases and suicide; no 
worse things can be added. The second half of the book is dedicated 


1 Youth and Chastity. By Tihamer Toth, D.D. (Garden City Press, Toronto, 
Canada). 
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to the confirmation or rebuilding of chastity. After having established 
confidence in one’s strength and the power of God’s grace, the author 
invites one to battle, suggests means that are conducive to victory, 
and explains how the stumbling blocks may be removed. This victory 
will lead harassed youth to the freedom of the children of God. 

The favorable encomiums bestowed upon the original as well as upon 
the translations in many languages are entirely appropriate and may 
well be extended to the present edition. The translation is readable, 
although some words might have been changed to others better adapted 
to American conditions. But this does not detract from its quality. 
The volume is recommended to priests, male educators, parents, and 
boys over 15 years of age. It is excellent as private reading for young 
men on retreats, although a little long. A retreat-master himself will 
find a wealth of valuable information in a chaste setting. 

Kran J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap., A.M. 





